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THE NATIONAL ARBITRATION LAW. 


TueE act of Congress recently passed providing a system of 
arbitration in disputes between masters and employees in the 
railway industry is perhaps the most important legislation yet 
had in the United States, or any of them, upon the labor ques- 
tion. It was drawn by the Hon. Carroll D. Wright, Commis- 
sioner of Labor, and Hon. John D. Kernan, an associate with 
him on the Chicago Strike Commission, and had the further 
advantage of the advice and amendment of Secretary Olney, 
and the criticisms of the officers of various railway brother- 
hoods, the Federation of Labor, and other similar bodies. 
The law was evidently drawn after careful study of the various 
State laws providing for arbitration in general labor callings, 
but is distinctly more ambitious in scope, particularly as it 
makes an essay in the direction of meeting the abuses of 
equity process in labor disputes, va/go “ government by in- 
junction.” As a necessary consequence of all ambitious 
legislation, it will provoke criticism from the classes con- 
cerned, perhaps even from the courts, while it will probably 
meet with unqualified praise from the general public, who are 
interested, as citizens, in having the national government thus 
recognize the principles of conciliation and arbitration in labor 
disputes, and, as members of the travelling public, in having 
railway service orderly and uninterrupted by strikes. 
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Public criticism of the measure will probably be directed 
mainly to two points: first, that the arbitration proposed does 

: not go far enough, in that it requires the initial consent of 
both parties to the dispute ; second, that it goes too far in that 
the trade-union associations, though unincorporated, are rec- 
ognized and erected into the position of the party controlling 
the dispute on behalf of the laborers, thus putting great power 
into their hands and almost forcing non-union employees, 
unless absolutely in the majority in any particular corpora- 
tion, to join the union or association. Then the law will 
have to run the gauntlet, in at least one particular and possi- 
bly in two, of the Supreme Court. The weight of the first 
class of doubts cannot be determined until the law has gone 
into actual operation and arbitrations have been attempted 
under it with and without the consent of all the parties con- 
cerned, and the award or finding made, and the effect and 
value of such award fully tested; and it would be presumptu- 
ous to predict the decision of the Federal courts upon the 
constitutional doubts which the law will arouse. Nevertheless, 
it may be proper in explaining a measure to point out both 
how far it goes and where it falls short, and the reasons upon 
which those who do not like the law may resist its application 
in the courts. 

In the first place, it is to be noted that the very existence 
of this act of Congress rests upon its power to regulate inter- 
state commerce. It is not, and could not constitutionally be, 

/ an act providing generally for arbitration in labor disputes ; 
and it applies to that branch of interstate commerce which 
is transacted by steam railways, not to the shipping interest 
nor to street railroads. It is, therefore, in a sense, class legis- 
lation, justified in spirit by the importance to the public of the 
proper management of railways, and in fact by that article of 
the Federal Constitution which gives Congress power to regu- 
late commerce among the several States, which regulation, as 

the Federal courts have held, includes the instruments and 
instrumentalities of such commerce, among which are the 
persons employed as well as the articles and conveyances of 
transportation. We have, therefore, no constitutional objec- 
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tion on this point. If it is class legislation, it is class legisla- 
tion of a kind made necessary, or at least made possible, by 
Section 8, Article I., of the Federal Constitution ; and it must 
always be remembered that there is no express provision 
against class legislation in the Federal Constitution, except 
so far as may be read between the lines of the Fourteenth 
Amendment, though many of the State constitutions touch 
upon it. 

Section 2 of the statute provides merely for conciliation: 
That whenever a controversy concerning wages, hours of labor, 
or conditions of employment shall arise between a carrier sub- 
ject to this act and the employees of such carrier, the chair- 
man of the Interstate Commerce Commission and the Com- 
missioner of Labor shall, upon the request of either party to 
the controversy, put themselves in communication with the 
parties to such controversy, and use their best efforts, by me- 
diation and conciliation, to amicably settle the same, and, fail- 
ing such settlement, shall endeavor to bring about an arbi- 
tration in accordance with the provisions of this act. This 
section contains nothing new, but is substantially copied from 
the usual State labor arbitration laws; but the next section 
provides that when the controversy is not so settled it may be 
submitted to the arbitration of a board of three persons, one 
to be named by the employer, the other dy the dabor organiza- 
tion to which the employees directly interested belong, or, if they 
belong to more than one, by that one of them which specially rep- 
resents employees of the same grade and class and engaged in 
services of the same nature ; and in all cases where the majority 
of such employees are not members of any labor organization said 
employees may, by a majority vote, select a committee of their 
own number, which committee shall have the right to select the 
arbitrator on behalf of the employees. And the two thus 
chosen shall select the third commissioner of arbitration ; but, 
in the event of their failure to name him within five days, the 
third arbitrator is named by the chairman of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and the Commissioner of Labor. The 
submission (to such arbitration) shall be in writing, signed by 
the employer and by the labor organization representing the 
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employees, and shall stipulate that the board of arbitration 
commence its hearing within ten days, and file an award 
within thirty days from the date of appointment of the third 
arbitrator, and that pending the arbitration the status existing 
immediately prior to the dispute shall not be changed: Pro- 
vided, that no employee shall be compelled to render personal 
service without his consent. 

‘Most of the criticism in the debates in Congress was directed 
to this section. In the first place, the obvious comment was 
made that the law would never go into operation unless both 
parties to the dispute agreed to arbitrate; which they would 
not be likely to do if the chairman of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and the Commissioner of Labor had pre- 
viously failed in their efforts at conciliation; secondly, that to 
place the rights of the individual laborer in the hands of a 
labor “ organization” in which he might possibly take no in- 
terest, was an unfair denial of his equal rights as a citizen; 
and, thirdly, that the last provision, that pending the arbitra- 
tion the status existing immediately prior to the dispute should 
remain unchanged, was rendered nugatory by the provision 
immediately following that no employee should be compelled 
to render personal service without his consent. It will be seen 
that these criticisms are mutually destructive to some extent ; 
but, to take them up in turn, we may note, as to the principal 
objection, that a compulsory arbitration is a contradiction in 
terms; and, more than that, no one, certainly not the labor 
classes themselves, has any desire for the same; but, on the 
contrary, they have a great dread of it. The point that parties 
who have failed to agree will not arbitrate, has been shown by 
the past history of such laws not to be the fact. The provision 
that the status previously existing should remain the same 
is enforceable by the very machinery of arbitration as against 
the trade organization, and through it against its members; 
and the point that the individual workman might at any point 
leave, or refuse to be bound by the same, is a most necessary 
provision for personal liberty, and goes somewhat to meet 
the other objection that his: individual rights are taken from 
him by the act and placed in the hands of the trade-union. 
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The last abuse of “ government by injunction,” and one which 
would really justify the name, would be to place in the hands 
of any court of equity or board of arbitration the power to 
enforce the contract of personal service. Senator Rawlins, 
in opposing this bill in the Senate, used these words, “ Those 
provisions which, without consulting the employee of the rail- 
road company, undertake to clothe the leaders of the labor 
organization—so called in this act—which has no recognition 
in law, to bind him where the employee has not authorized 
that organization to submit any question with respect to his 
wages to arbitration, are an attempt by legislation to deprive 
the employee of his liberty or his property without due pro- 
cess of law.” But it seems there is nothing in this objection. 
As the award cannot be enforced, nor the employee even com- 
pelled to go on with his contract of employment pending the 
arbitration, he has not been deprived of his liberty or property ; 
on the contrary, his personal liberty is expressly safe-guarded. 
Senator Rawlins’s other objection appears more serious: “ We 
have a board of arbitration composed of one person named 
by the railroad company, the employer, another person not 
named by the opposite party to the contract, but by some 
person constituted, or attempted to be constituted, solely by 
an act of legislation, where there may be no actual authoriza- 
tion by the party concerned. Then the third is to be selected 
by these two, or, in default of such selection within five days, 
by a tribunal which we have created without any consultation 
with the parties concerned. 

“Mr. President, it is said that this is an arbitration. It 
does not bear any features of an arbitration. It is an attempt, 
by an act of legislation, to create a tribunal independent of 
the consent and will of the parties, by which tribunal the em- 
ployees of the railroad are to have settled for them their rates 
of wages, their hours of labor, and their conditions of employ- 
ment.” And Mr. Rawlins adds that there is no provision by 
which any employee whose wages may be reduced by the 
award which may be made by this arbitration, selected with- 
out any authorization or consent of his, may be given an op- 
portunity to be heard before that tribunal; but the labor 
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leaders of an organization, created for an entirely distinct 
purpose, are given authority, without his consent, to go and 
present his case. 

There is a good deal in this objection. In fact, if the act 
itself were entitled “a bill for the encouragement of labor 
organizations and to force all railroad employees to become 
members thereof,” it would not be a misnomer. Moreover, 
these labor organizations are not necessarily chartered even 
by a State incorporation, still less by an incorporation under 
the United States trade-union statute. The law might per- 
haps have made it necessary, in order to take a hand in such 
an arbitration, for the labor organization to take out a charter 
under the Federal law; but it has not done so. The only 
protection the individual workman has under this bill is that 
if he is actually in a majority, he may take the arbitration out 
of the hands of the labor organization and conduct it directly 
by representatives of a majority of the employees; but we all 
know how difficult is individual action in such cases against 
any organization, however small and however unpopular. It 
has been a principal desire of students of the labor problem to 
get trade-unions to organize themselves in a responsible way 
so that they may make abiding settlements of labor disputes ; 
but, in this country at least, they have hitherto preferred the 
freedom from responsibility and liability for their own con- 
tracts that an unchartered organization gives them. Then, 
again, why should Congress recognize a body having no legal 
existence, which has refused to come under its own laws? 
We cannot but think that the act is fairly open to criticism 
on this point. Certainly the effect of it would be to force all 
railroad men to come into a labor association, however un- 
satisfactory its methods and motives, and that without taking 
out a charter in the proper and legal way. Our laws have 
probably been unwise on the whole in recognizing by their 
machinery political parties, and the recognition of any body 
of persons styling themselves a labor organization may be 
attended with more unfair consequences still. Then again, if 
this “ tribunal created independent of the consent and will of 
the parties” is really a court, individuals should have their 
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rights in it; and if not a court, what is it, and by what right 
does it issue what is substantially court process? But this 
point must be discussed later. “I can well understand,” said 
Mr. Rawlins, “ how certain labor leaders would desire to put 
this act through. They, like every other person, will arrogate 
to themselves as much power as they can. They desire to 
extend their influence and power over men who may compose 
those organizations, just as the railroad companies, so far as 
they think their interests will be advanced by it, desire to ex- 
tend their influence and power over the organizations by means 
of the men who may be put in control of them. These labor 
leaders come here not in the interest of the men—the individ- 
uals whose rights are to be affected—but they come here ask- 
ing Congress to vest in them the power to submit the rights 
of persons and the right of property of the membership of 
their organization to arbitration without their direction or 
authorization or consent. . . . The Supreme Court has de- 
cided that a business firm cannot submit to arbitration the 
rights of the members of the firm. ... Favoring, as I do, 
individual liberty and the principle that no man ought to be 
deprived of any right unless he consents to it, and ought 
never to have any judgment affecting his right passed where 
he has no opportunity to be heard, . . . I shall be compelled 
to vote against the bill.” We think one might fairly conclude 
that it would have been better to require the labor organiza- 
tions to be incorporated and thereby also gain the advantage 
of being able, through the organizations, to control the mem- 
bers, and, to a certain extent at least, thereby carry out an 
award. 

This brings up the next point of criticism. Section 3 goes 
on to say that the award, certified under the hands of the arbi- 
trators, shall have the force and effect of a bill of exceptions, 
and shall be filed in the clerk’s office of the circuit court of 
the United States, where it shall be final and conclusive upon 
both parties unless set aside for error of law. That shall be 
part of the stipulation for arbitration; and also “that the re- 
spective parties to the award will each faithfully execute the 
same, and that the same may be specifically enforced in equity 
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so far as the powers of a court of equity permit: Provided, that 
no injunction or other legal process shall be issued which shall 
compel the performance by any laborer against his will of the 
contract for personal labor or service.” This last provision is 
the most novel and important of the whole bill. The courts have 
usually interfered in labor disputes, in England at least, under 
the common law doctrine of conspiracy to injure the property 
rights or the liberty of another, though in this country the 
convenience and certainty of equity process, and the fact that 
nearly all our courts, even to the minor courts, have in many 
States been clothed with full equity power, has made it a more 
powerful remedy to proceed directly by injunction and con- 
tempt process rather than by fining individuals for combining 
to control their employers’ business in an unlawful manner. 
Nevertheless, this section is directly aimed at “ government by 
injunction,” and provides just how far it shall be legal,—that 
is, implicitly, it provides that an injunction may be issued in 
accordance with the award of these arbitrators to any extent 
that does not actually enforce the performance by a laborer of 
his contract for personal service. Indirectly, of course, it has 
a tendency to deter the courts from issuing such injunctions 
until such an arbitration has been had; but that arbitration, 
once had, practically fixes the status of employment and allows 
the courts to award injunctions against disturbing it thereafter. 
Perhaps a simpler, certainly a more logical, method of arriving 
at the same result would have been to pass a simple statute 
declaring that a conspiracy to strike or persuade others to 
strike or to in any way control the employer in his business 
shall not be considered unlawful when the employer refuses to 
abide by the finding of the arbitrators created by this act. 
| This, however, is a criticism rather of the machinery employed 
than of the substance and object of the statute. 

Now what must the stipulation for arbitration contain on 
behalf of the employees? First, that employees dissatisfied 
with the award shall not, by reason of such dissatisfaction, 
quit the service of the employer before the expiration of three 
months after the making of such award without giving thirty 
days’ notice in writing of their intention so to quit. As, how- 
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ever, the enforcement of the contract of personal service is 
expressly forbidden, this clause is a mere drutum fulmen except 
in so far as it may justify the employer in withholding wages 
from the person thus quitting. Secondly, that said award 
shall continue in force as between the parties thereto for the 
period of one year, and no new arbitration on the same sub- 
ject between the same employer and the same class of em- 
ployees shall be had until the expiration of one year from the 
award, if not set aside upon appeal to the court; and that, as 
to individual employees not belonging to the labor organiza- 
tion, the award shall not be binding unless they have person- 
ally given their assent in writing to become parties to the 
arbitration. 

We do not think it can be argued that the award will en- 
tirely fail of effect. The great and important thing is, of 
course, public sentiment; and this undoubtedly will be fixed 
by it; but beyond this, the labor organization itself is bound 
in so far as it can control its members, and the individual em- 
ployees may be bound if they have signed the agreement for 
arbitration. And, finally, it seems, though the statute is per- 
haps purposely cloudy on this point, that the effort to strike 
against the award, or for reasons not found substantial by the 
arbitration, may be enjoined by equity courts in the usual 
way, and the individual employee prevented from any further 
combination or refusal to abide by it except by actually and 
finally leaving the service. This, we think, amounts to a great 
deal, and we do not apprehend that the act will prove inef- 
fectual on this point. It is much more probable that, as the 
award works perfectly against the railway corporation and at 
best only imperfectly as against the employees, the railway 
may refuse to go into it unless pretty certain of a favorable 
decision. But undoubtedly the law will have a great effect in 
preventing strikes pending determination of the question by 
the arbitrators, which, after all, is one of the main things to 
be desired. 

Section 4 only provides for the filing of the award in the 
clerk’s office of the circuit court, and for taking exceptions to 
the same upon which it may be set aside, but this only for 
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matter of law apparent upon the record, which can probably 
seldom happen. Section 5 is much more important. Copying 
the provisions of the Interstate Commerce Acct itself, it provides 
that “the arbitrators, or either of them, shall have power to 
administer oaths or affirmations, sign subpoenas, require the 
attendance and testimony of witnesses, and the production of 
such books and papers material to the matters under investiga- 
tion, and may invoke the aid of the United States courts to 
compel witnesses . . . to testify,” etc. This section raises a 
great constitutional question ; as Justice Field said, in his great 
decision in the Pacific Railway Commission Case,* “The 
Pacific Railway Commission . . . is not a judicial body; it 
possesses no judicial powers; it can determine no rights of 
the government, or of the companies whose affairs it investi- 
gates. . . . Of all the rights of the citizen, few are of greater 
importance or more essential to his peace and happiness than 
the right of personal security, and that involves, not merely 
protection of his person from assault, but exemption of his 
private affairs, books, and papers from the inspection and 
scrutiny of others. Without the enjoyment of this right, all 
other rights would lose half their value. . . . The provision 
of the act authorizing the courts to aid in the investigation in 
the manner indicated must, therefore, be adjudged void. The 
Federal courts, under the Constitution, cannot be made the aids 
to any investigation by a commission or a committee into the 
affairs of any one. If rights are to be protected or wrongs 
redressed by any investigation, it must be conducted by regu- 
lar proceedings in the courts of justice in cases authorized by 
the Constitution.” 

This clause in the act undoubtedly relies upon the interpre- 
tation given by the Supreme Court to a similar provision in 
the Interstate Commerce Act in the case of Interstate Com- 
merce Commission v. Brimson,+ but even that case only goes 
to the length of holding that the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has a right to advise Congress, and for that purpose 
to gain the necessary information as one of the agencies of 


* 32 Federal Reporter, 241. + 154 United States, 447. 
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government. The arbitrators proposed in this act can hardly 
be said to be an agency of government. And even if the 
Brimson case covers it, it is worthy of note that in that case 
three judges dissented, and Justice Field himself took no part 
in the decision. A strong dissenting opinion was rendered 
by Mr. Justice Brewer,* in which the Chief Justice and Mr. 
Justice Jackson concurred; and it would seem very probable 
that Mr. Justice Field’s reasoning would have led him to dis- 
sent also, which would have made four dissenting judges out 
of nine. Unless the cases are exactly identical, therefore, the 
authority of the Brimson case can hardly be considered con- 
clusive, and the question in this act will have to be decided 
de novo by the Supreme Court before we can be sure that the 
provisions of Section 5 will be enforced, should either side object 
to an examination of what they may deem their private affairs. 

Section 6 provides for arbitrations to which the employees 
are individual parties instead of being represented by a labor 
organization; but in such case a majority of all employees in 
the service of the same employer and of the same grade and 
class must consent to the arbitration before the machinery is 
put in motion. 

Section 7 provides that during the pendency of arbitration 
under this act, it shall not be lawful for the employer to dis- 
charge the employees except for inefficiency, violation of law, 
or neglect of duty; nor for the labor organization to order, 
nor for the employees to unite in, aid, or abet strikes against 
said employer; nor during a period of three months after an 
award under such an arbitration, for such an employer to dis- 
charge any such employees, except for the causes aforesaid, 
without thirty days’ written notice; nor for any such em- 
ployees, during a like period, to leave the employer’s service 
without just cause, without giving similar notice ; nor for the 
labor organization to order, counsel, or advise otherwise: 
Provided, That nothing herein shall prevent any employer from 
reducing the number of its employees whenever its business 
necessities require it. 


* 155 United States, 1. 
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It hardly needs saying that this section is full of loopholes. 
In the first place, no remedy is given the employer but a suit 
for damages, which is usually valueless as against the indi- 
vidual employee; while, on the employer's side, who is to 
determine whether he discharges an employee for “ inefficiency 
or neglect of duty”? And as for the prohibition against 
uniting or aiding in strikes, the act expressly says that each 
individual may leave his employment at any time, and it would 
be impossible to prove that a simultaneous leaving by all the 
employees amounted to the uniting in a strike; while, on the 
employer's side, again, if all other loopholes fail, he can always 
reduce the number of his employees, because, in his judg- 
ment, business necessities require it. 

The next section, though much criticised in the Senate, 
would seem to be awise one. It provides that in every future 
incorporation of a trades-union under the national law, it must 
be provided that a member shall lose his membership by par- 
ticipating in or by instigating force or violence during strikes, 
etc., or by seeking to prevent others from working through 
violence or threats. One might wish that the law had gone 


even further, and provided that an organization should lose its 
charter, if incorporated, when it failed to abide by an award, 
or failed to expel any of its members for not abiding by any 
award made under this act. This would not be going so far 
as to prohibit any labor organization from controlling an arbi- 
tration under the act unless incorporated under the Federal 
law, while it would have secured some of the benefits of such 


a provision. 

Section 9 provides, and properly, that employees upon rail- 
roads in the hands of a receiver shall have the right to be 
heard in the court appointing the receiver upon all questions 
concerning the terms and conditions of their employment, 
and that no reduction of wages shall be made by the receivers 
without the authority of the court after due notice. But Sec- 
tion 10, although it copies the provisions of the statutes of 
several States is, if not of doubtful constitutionality in a Fed- 
eral statute, at least of doubtful propriety. One State supreme 
court already has declared such a law unconstitutional. It 
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provides that no employer subject to the provisions of this 
act shall require any employee not to join any labor corpora- 
tion, association, or organization, or shall discriminate against 
him because of his membership in such an association, or 
shall require as a condition of employment that he shall stay 
out of any such association, or that he shall agree to contrib- 
ute to any fund for charitable, social, or beneficial purposes ; 
with other provisions against releasing the employer from 
legal liability for personal injuries, which are more reasonable 
than the above, as well as a prohibition of blacklisting. This 
section opens altogether too large a subject to discuss in this 
article. The question of restricting an employer from en- 
gaging whom he likes and discharging whom he does not 
like, is a very large one, and goes very near the necessary 
liberty of the citizen, be he person or corporation. There 
will doubtless be much litigation upon such statutes in the 
next few years. 

Enough has been said to justify the position with which 
this article started, that this act of Congress is a most im- 
portant one; that it goes further, and is more comprehensive 
than any previous act on similar subjects; and that its actual 
working will be watched with the greatest interest by all 
thoughtful citizens. It has not been sought by these criticisms 
to question the propriety or policy of the act, but it is a statute 
which will require the active sympathy and agreement of both 
sides to bring about the good that may result from the same 
if taken fairly by both parties and applied in sympathy with 
its objects, and with a hearty desire to carry them out. The 
very word “ arbitration” imports a mutual consent to the sub- 
mission, and that consent should go not only to the initial 
submission to arbitration, but must accompany the proceeding 
through all its phases with willingness to give full testimony 
and information to the arbitrators in making the award, and 
with an honest and permanent intention to abide by the same 
when rendered. If taken ina litigant spirit, the whole matter 
becomes an ordinary legal controversy, and might well be 
conducted by an ordinary Qyurt, which method would indeed 
have removed many of the constitutional objections. The 
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future of the law, therefore, depends entirely on the spirit in 
which it is taken. The previous statute, which this super- 
sedes, the act of October 1, 1888, does not seem to have been 
a success in the working, at least we can find no evidence 
that such has been the case. It is true that this act merely 
provided for the filing of the award with the Commissioner of 
Labor, and made no effort to affect the powers of equity courts 
even indirectly, nor to control the action of the parties to the 
arbitration either pending the award or after it. The last 
word of the whole subject must be that arbitrations are in 
their nature voluntary, and derive their full powers from the 
consent of the parties submitting, and that the only constitu- 
tional machinery for enforcing a judgment or decree must still 
be that of a court, into which either or both parties may be 
dragged against their will. Whenever a trade dispute does 
not embody a legal injury, there is nothing cognizable by a 
court, and the only remedy must come from the reason of the 
parties themselves after a full discussion re-enforced by the 
public sentiment which a public discussion necessarily creates. 
It is to the fairness of the parties to railway disputes, and the 
interest of the public in the fair treatment of a large class of 
its members, that we must look for a successful operation of 
this law. The statute will succeed with its friends and fail 
among its enemies. 
F. J. Stimson. 
Boston, MAss. 
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THE BEARINGS OF PHILOSOPHY ON EDU- 
CATION.* 


Ir Political Economy is (or was) the Dismal Science, Edu- 
cation as a theoretical study has perhaps some claim to be 
called the Dreary Science. It is a subject on which it is so 
easy to say something and so difficult to say just the right 
thing, that it has produced a body of literature which is prob- 
ably on the whole unsurpassed for tediousness. The things 
said about it are so indefinite that it is almost a relief to find 
that any of them is even definitely wrong, so impalpable that 
one rejoices to find something that is at least a palpable ab- 
surdity. Yet it is relieved by splendid flashes. It has the 
glory of counting on its lists one of the greatest books of all 
time,—the “ Republic” of Plato; and in more modern times 
it has been enriched by the pregnant humor of Rabelais, 
the grave eloquence of Milton, the good sense of Locke, the 
fire of Rousseau, the wisdom of Goethe, the playful depth of 
Jean Paul Richter, the scientific thoroughness of Herbart, and 
many others of hardly inferior note. If only the gold could 
be separated out from the dross, it might well be transformed 
from the Dreary Science into a treasure-house of wisdom. 
Now there seems some hope in our own time that this trans- 
formation may be gradually accomplished. At any rate, there 
is a growing interest in its study. No doubt, if I were sitting 

_ in the seat of the scorner, instead of standing on the platform 
of an important educational institution, I might suggest rea- 
sons for this growing interest which would be more gratifying 
to the cynic than to the friends of human progress. Why 
have the Germans become so intent upon it? Perhaps because 
it gives them another “ Fach” and new themes for doctors’ 
dissertations. What has roused the French? They wanta 

new topic for conversation. Why do even the English show 

signs of awaking? Because they begin to suspect that, after 
all, the subject may have some bearing on the purse. As 


* An Address to the Teachers’ Guild at Newport, February 7, 1898. 
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for the Welsh, they were always enthusiasts, and don’t count, 
But perhaps there are deeper reasons for the increasing promi- 
nence of educational questions, both in theory and in practice. 
As the game of politics becomes more serious, as we pass 
more and more from dynastical questions to constitutional 
questions, and from constitutional questions to social ques- 
tions, it becomes perhaps by degrees more apparent to us that, 
in the words of Seeley, “ Culture is the larger half of politics ;” 
that the first necessity of a state is to have good citizens, and 
that education, in the largest sense of the word, is the art by 
which good citizens are created. 

Now, there are various methods of dealing with the subject 
of education, and there are many sciences that throw light on 
it; but an interest that goes so deeply into human life, that 
concerns the unfolding of the highest faculties and the prepa- 
ration for the most important ends of mankind, must belong 
mainly to the province of philosophy. Accordingly, it is not 
by accident that the most suggestive treatise on education is 
still—as I suppose it is—that of Plato; and that the best of 
our recent writings on the subject (the essay by Nettleship in 
the “ Hellenica”) is a commentary on Plato. Again, from 
the more purely psychological side, we have such names as 
those of Locke and Herbart. It is not, however, my object 
in this paper to put forward any far-reaching claims on behalf 
either of psychology or of philosophy as a guide to the stu- 
dent of education. I think one may get light from Goethe as 
well as from Plato, from Milton as well as from Locke, from 
Rousseau as well as from Herbart; and, where so much that 
is said is only darkness visible, I think that light from any 
quarter should be welcome. The claims that I wish to put 
forward on behalf of philosophy are comparatively modest ; 
and, indeed, my purpose is not so much that of pressing any 
claims in particular as that of defining the exact nature of the 
light that those who are interested in education may hope to 
derivé from psychology and from philosophy, and so attempt- 
ing to guard against the double danger of extravagant hope 
and complacent neglect. -And, perhaps, it may be most con- 
venient at the very outset to sounda note of warning to those 
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who may expect more from the study of such subjects than 
they are ever likely to yield. 

It may be thought, no doubt, by some, that, before proceed- 
ing to any such note of warning, it would be more becoming 
to offer some apology for saying anything about such a sub- 
ject as philosophy at all. I had occasion once to deliver a 
course of popular lectures on philosophy to an audience com- 
posed partly of working-men; and having had the curiosity 
to ask one of them what he thought of the attempt to pop- 
ularize such a subject, he answered that certainly his first 
feeling had been one of sheer astonishment; for his impres- 
sion, as he said, was that philosophers were a peculiar race of 
beings who existed upwards of a thousand years ago and 
lived in tubs. But this was not said in Wales, or even in 
Monmouthshire; and perhaps I may venture to assume here 
that the word philosophy is sufficiently known and honored, 
that you are prepared to regard it as the name of a study 
which is of the greatest interest and profit, not merely as a his- 
torical curiosity, but as the means of discovering some of the 
most valuable truths; and, consequently, that it is my first 
business not to stimulate you to pursue it, but to warn you 
not to expect too much from it. 

Now it is, I suppose, our British habit—which we do not 
easily abandon—to ask first of all, with respect to every sub- 
ject that comes before us, What is its use? If we are con- 
vinced that no answer can be returned in any particular in- 
stance, we are apt to set that subject aside with contempt; 
but if we are persuaded that the subject has some utility, we 
straightway set ourselves to study, not the subject, but its sup- 
posed uses. It was thus that we turned the physical sciences 
and political economy to minister to our comforts and to our 
prejudices; and one sometimes fears, that if ever we really 
interest ourselves in psychology and philosophy, it will only 
be to further our trade or to defend our superstitions. To 
guard against such ‘possible misapplications, it is sometimes 
worth while to protest that in a certain sense such a subject 
as philosophy, and even such a subject as psychology cannot 
possibly be of any use at all. And, indeed, it is not only the 
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narrowness of the British intellect that is sometimes in need 
of warning on this score. We may find instances enough in 
Greece and in France, as well as among ourselves, of the danger- 
ous strength of ideas when men, instead of taking them into 
their systems to be chewed and digested, turn them at once into 
hands and feet. 

Even the “ Republic” of Plato is not without its warning 
on this side. Interpreted (as we no doubt ought to interpret 
it) as an ideal sketch, bringing out the significance of certain 
aspects of human life by throwing them into relief, its sug- 
gestiveness of great truths is almost beyond praise. But if 
we take it, as we are too apt to do, as a hard and fast doctrine, 
a statement of what life ought to be, what the state should be 
like, how poetry should be reformed, and how education should 
be conducted, it becomes almost grotesque. Now, though 
Plato seems to have been to a large extent aware that his 
“Republic” was of the former character rather than of the 
latter, yet he does seem to have been partly under the illusion 
that it was possible, by a purely intellectual construction, to 
show what the world should be. And some of his followers 
have been still more manifestly misled, whether what they 
sought to reform was education or the social state in general. 
That such a view is illusory can hardly be doubted. Phil- 
osophy cannot construct the world for us im vacuo, or any 
part of the world. It can only interpret our experience, and 
so criticise it. It is one of the great merits of Aristotle that 
he saw this clearly ; and accordingly his educational proposals 
are put forward in a much more tentative way than those of 
Plato, and with a much more direct reference to the teaching 
of experience. Of course, it is not possible here to discuss 
the value of the educational ideas either of Plato or of Aris- 
totle; but I have thought it well to disclaim at the outset the 
idea that philosophy can ever directly teach us how we are to 
educate ourselves, or how we are to do anything else; and 
something of this sort is, I am afraid, what people are apt to 
expect philosophy to do for them, when they believe in phil- 
osophy at all. . 

If we limit ourselves to psychology, as distinguished from 
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speculative philosophy,—z.c., if we limit ourselves to the dis- 
cussion of the processes and the development of the human 
mind,—the case is no doubt somewhat different. Here we 
are dealing with a limited province of experience, and our 
study of its nature may help us to introduce valuable modifi- 
cations into the methods of education. But even here I can- 
not but believe that those who expect any sudden illumination 
from the introduction of the new lights of psychology are 
doomed to a good deal of disappointment. Reforms in edu- 
cation have generally come from practical experience and 
sympathetic insight, rather than from theorizing; and I be- 
lieve that it is likely to continue so in the future. Psychology 
cannot tell us what are the ends at which it is most desirable 
to aim; and even with regard to the means it can enlighten us 
only in a quite general way. The details have still to be dis- 
covered by practical experience and by that miscellaneous body 
of knowledge and insight which we commonly call good sense. 

I have thought it well to preface what I am about to say 
with these somewhat discouraging remarks, because, when one 
speaks of applying philosophy to education or to any other 
thing, I am afraid people are apt to think that we mean to 
apply it as we might apply a poultice or a pill,—what Carlyle 
used to call a Morrison’s Pill. Hegel tells us that there was 
a book once published in English called “The Art of Pre- 
serving the Hair, on Philosophical Principles, neatly printed 
in post 8vo, price seven shillings.” I have also seen in a 
catalogue of old books the following title, “J. Rudolph 
Glauber’s Description of New Philosophical Furnaces, or a 
New Art of Distilling; . .. set forth in English by J. F., 
with wood-cuts, thick small 4to, sheep, neatly rebacked, the 
Errata a little imperfect, 15s.” Now an art of training the 
mind on philosophical principles would be almost as absurd as 
an art of distilling or of preserving the hair; and a philosoph- 
ical school is almost as little to be thought of as a philosoph- 
ical furnace. And if we are to understand the true nature of 
the light that philosophy may reasonably be expected to cast 
on educational aims and methods, we must clear our minds 
from the very start of any such misconceptions. 
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What is it, then, that philosophy can do for us? In order 
to answer this question satisfactorily, it is necessary, I think, 
to bear in mind the distinction, to which I have already re- 
ferred, between the bearing of philosophy in general upon 
education and the more special bearing of psychology upon 
it. On the one hand, philosophy may be expected to throw 
some light on the general aims of human life, and so on the 
results that it is the business of education to realize. On the 
other hand, psychology may be expected to throw some light 
on the general nature of mental development, and so on the 
methods of education that are likely to prove most fruitful. 
In each case the assistance may be expected to be rather gen- 
eral than specific; but this fact ought not to make us regard 
it as of little value. It is my aim in what follows to bring out 
as definitely as possible the nature of the light which is thus 
thrown by philosophy in general and by psychology in par- 
ticular. 

Philosophy in general may be defined most simply as the 
discussion of what is ultimately real or true. Now this may 
be said, I think, to bear on education in two different ways. 
It bears on education as a criticism of the subject-matter that 
it seeks to impart, and again as a criticism of the type of life 
which it seeks to develop. Now on the former of these aspects 
it is not possible for us here to do more than touch incidentally. 
An educator would naturally wish to communicate what is true 
rather than what is false to the minds of his pupils; and if 
philosophy can help us to discriminate between these, it ought 
to be of some interest to the educator; but to consider this 
aspect of the subject at any length would lead us too far into 
the intricacies of philosophical principles. And, after all, 
this bearing of philosophy on education is somewhat indirect ; 
for most educators have to take their subject-matter to a large 
extent at second-hand, and have not time to inquire how far 
it is true, in any ultimate sense of the word. Still, there is a 
lesson to be derived from this aspect of philosophy, to which 
I shall shortly allude. But, in the meantime, it is the more 
ethical aspect of general philosophy to which I wish to refer, 
—i.¢., philosophy as the discussion of what is real or true in 
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human aims and efforts, It is this aspect of philosophy that 
bears most directly on educational ends; and we may under- 
stand its bearing most readily if we consider the divergent 
ends that educators may have before their minds. 

There are many respects in which the aims of educators 
may diverge; but the most striking divergence is that which 
is briefly expressed by the two terms “ Culture” and “ Utility.” 
In themselves, no doubt there is no necessary opposition be- 
tween these two terms, any more than there is between some 
other famous opposites,—such as Socialism and Individualism, 
or regard for ourselves and regard for others. But there is a 
constant tendency in practice to lay emphasis on such antith- 
eses. The truly cultured man will hardly fail to be a useful 
member of society, and to be, in the highest sense of the word, 
successful ; and the man who pursues what is really useful, 
either to himself or to others, can hardly fail to be truly cul- 
tured. But it is easy to understand the terms in a narrow 
sense, in which they stand in opposition to one another. Cul- 
ture may be taken to mean devotion to certain intellectual 
aims, regarded as ends in themselves, apart from their bearing 
on human life; and Utility may be taken to imply that which 
is serviceable for a merely external and material form of suc- 
cess. The former is represented by the scholar in the old 
sense of the word, of whom we may take Browning’s Gram- 
marian as an attractive type,—one who “determined not to 
live, but know.” The latter is represented by more modern 
tendencies, of which Mr. Herbert Spencer is a chief apostle. 
When these two types are presented to us in extreme forms, 
it is not difficult to see that neither of them is satisfactory. 
If the Grammarian were only “dead from the waist down,” 
we might continue to admire him ; but when we find that he is 
deadened also in heart and head, we inevitably scorn him asa 
pedant. The other type is perhaps nearer to,our own hearts ; 
and we must not lightly blaspheme against it. But at least 
we may say of it that it would not be so easy to make an 
inspiring poem about it as it was about the Grammarian. If 
the latter, in his search for a too remote good, is apt to miss 
his unit, the quick returns and little profit of the former are 
in the end still more despicable. 
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Now, philosophical reflection on the aims of human life 
may, I think, lead us to see why it is that neither of these 
educational ideals can be regarded as satisfactory, and may 
help to suggest a more complete ideal. For, when we speak 
of learning what is useful, philosophy will naturally inquire, 
Useful for what? Useful may mean merely useful for one’s 
own advancement in life ; or, again, it may mean useful for the 
advancement of one’s country, or for the general development 
of the human species. But whichever of these we may mean, 
we can hardly decide whether it is really useful until we under- 
stand wherein the true welfare of city or country or species 
consists ; and, from a philosophical point of view, it would 
scarcely be possible to recognize the true welfare of any of 
these as capable of existing without the culture of the highest 
powers of the individual. Hence utility, from a philosophical 
point of view, would probably be to a large extent identical 
with culture. But, again, if culture is put forward as the end 
of education, philosophy must again ask, Culture of what, and 
with a view to what? And if it is answered that knowledge 
is an end in itself, there would still be the question, What 
kind of knowledge? Not, at least, the knowledge how many 
sands there are on the sea-shore, or of the latest scandal or 
the newest magazine article. The knowledge that can be re- 
garded as valuable for its own sake can only be the knowl- 
edge of that which is real and significant; and if we inquire 
why such knowledge is valuable, we shall find that it is valu- 
able not merely because it is knowledge, but because of its 
relations to the great ends of human life,—z.c., because of its 
utility in the highest sense of the word. I should say, there- 
fore, that the light which philosophical reflection throws upon 
educational ends, from this point of view, lies in its enabling 
us to see the futility of the antithesis between culture and 
utility, as these are commonly considered. 

It may be said, however, that ordinary common sense, with- 
out much philosophical reflection, might suffice to convince 
us of the emptiness of such phrases. But there is a more 
subtle form in which the same antithesis is apt to present itself, 
and in which somewhat more reflection is required to solve the 
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difficulty that arises. It connects itself, namely, with the op- 
position between the good of the individual and the good of 
society. The ideal of culture may be taken as consisting, in 
the end, of the development of all the faculties of the individ- 
ual; while the ideal of utility resolves itself into the aim at 
such a cultivation as tends to fit a man for his place in the 
social whole. Now it is easy to see that these two ideals may 
be to some extent opposed. The man who aims at an all- 
inclusive culture may easily become so good that he is good 
for nothing ; and, on the other hand, the man who seeks to fit 
himself for some special function may easily render himself 
decidedly narrow in his range of attainments. Can philo- 
sophical reflection throw any light on this difficulty ? 

Now it is certainly in such a case as this that we must admit 
that it cannot be the task of philosophy to provide a complete 
way of escape from such a practical difficulty; but at the 
same time philosophy may fairly be expected to throw some 
light upon it. And, in the first place, I think it may be shown 
at least that the antithesis cannot be quite so complete as it is 
apt at first to appear. The cultivation of all our faculties is 
no doubt very different from the development of some partic- 
ular aptitude; but is the cultivation of all our faculties a 
strictly possible ideal? What are our faculties, and what do 
we mean by the cultivation of them all? A man can hardly 
live at all without in some degree exercising every power that 
he possesses ; and on the other hand it would probably be im- 
possible for any one to develop every power to the highest 
possible extent; and if we mean merely that they should all 
be developed equally, then we may naturally ask why any one 
should aim at this? If a man is a good teacher, he may also 
reasonably enough aim at being a good singer, a good cyclist, 
and a good citizen; but is it reasonable that he should also 
desire to be a good preacher, a good dramatist, a good ven- 
triloquist, and a good card-sharper? Probably, when people 
speak of a general cultivation of all their faculties, they mean 
only a harmonious development of some of their most im- 
portant powers. Then we may ask again, Important for what ? 
And I think we shall find in the end that there can be no 
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reasonable estimate of the most important human powers 
without reference to their serviceableness in society. Again, 
we may fairly ask whether any one can be in any high degree 
serviceable to society if he has not developed his powers in a 
more or less harmonious way. Perhaps there are some phys- 
ical dexterities that can in this way be acquired, but in modern 
societies at least these tend to become less and less important. 
Even technical instructors begin to realize that general intelli- 
gence is more important than mechanical aptitudes. Hence, 
while we may admit that there is some difference between 
general culture and specialized attainments, the absolute an- 
tithesis between them appears to be hardly tenable. 

Now the philosophical conception which seems to me 
specially valuable at this point is that of the vital relation of 
the individual to the social whole. It was Plato’s grasp of 
this essential idea, more perhaps than anything else, that made 
his treatment of the educational idea! in his “ Republic” so sug- 
gestive and inspiring. Soon after his time it began to be lost. 
Even in Aristotle we see the beginning of the decay of it; 
and with the Stoics we find the idea of the wise man, with a 
self-centred life of his own. In modern times it has been one 
of the main aims of ethical writers to reinstate the conception 
of the essential relation of the individual to the social whole,— 
a conception which is sometimes expressed by the inadequate 
and misleading metaphor of a social organism. It would be 
impossible for me here to make any attempt to develop what 
is involved in this conception ; * but the more we realize what 
it means the more shall we see the futility of a culture which 
is not socially useful and of a social utility which does not 
involve culture. No doubt there may still be some practical 
difficulty in effecting a harmonious adjustment between the 
various elements required, just as there is also the practical 
difficulty on the part of each individual in finding the exact 


* I may perhaps be allowed to take this opportunity of saying that I partly 
agree with some of the criticisms recently passed by Mr. MéTaggart in this 
JOURNAL on my own use of the conception of Organism; but I hope to be able, 
at some future time, to restate the main points in a way less open to objection. 
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place in the social system into which he fits. But these are 
difficulties of detail, not oppositions in principle. 

This point connects itself closely with another form of op- 
position between educational ideals,—that which may be ex- 
pressed as the opposition between the extensive and the 
intensive cultivation of the mind. Should we seek to knowa 
great number of different things, or rather to specialize in some 
one direction? This is a question that is often of great prac- 
tical moment ; and here again, though philosophical reflection 
cannot be expected to yield us a categorical answer, it does, I 
think, give us a good deal of help. It helps us this time 
from the more metaphysical side, by pointing out that real 
knowledge can never be the knowledge of one thing or of a 
number of things, but only of a systematic whole. The ideal 
of knowledge which seeks to advance itself by adding one 
thing to another is pursuing what Hegel calls the simply end- 
less (das schlect-unendliche). The man who knows this and 
that is not much farther on. What we want to see is rather 
that this and that belong to the same whole. If we can dis- 
cover this, we transcend the simple finitude of things, and reach 
what Hegel calls the true infinite. This was brought out by 
Goethe as well as by Hegel, when he said that the only 
way to reach the infinite is to view the finite on every side,— 


“ Willst du ins Unendliche schreiten, 
Geh nur im Endlichen nach allen Seiten.” 


The ideal which is thus suggested is that expressed in 
the saying, Multum non multa,—thoroughness rather than 
multiplicity. But this does not mean simple specialization. It 
means studying a thing so deeply as to apprehend its living 
relations to other things, and so involves the breaking down 
of the opposition between the many and the one. 

Thus, I should say generally that the lesson that we may 
derive from philosophy with respect to the educational ideal 
is that it is to be found in a certain wholeness, which is the 
essence of truth and reality. It is an error to think that one 
can serve the world by losing one’s soul; it is equally an 
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error to think that one can cultivate one’s soul in a corner, 
It is an error to think that one grows wise by knowing a lot; 
it is equally an error to think that one can know any one 
thing without discovering its relation to others. Life and 
knowledge are living wholes, and must be so treated in edu- 
cation. 

This leads us to notice the other aspect in which philosophy 
may be expected to throw light on education,—viz., the psy- 
chological aspect. Besides helping to provide us with a view 
of the end or ideal involved in education, philosophy may 
throw some light on the means or process by which the end 
is to be reached. This is perhaps the aspect that has in re- 
cent times attracted most attention; and it is possible that 
some have exaggerated the help that education is likely to 
derive in this way. But I think there are two points that are 
of considerable importance,—the points that are commonly 
expressed by the terms Apperception and Suggestion. The 
writers who have made most use of these conceptions are 
different from those who have most emphasized the organic 
unity and concreteness of life and knowledge; and, indeed, 
there is even a certain opposition between the types of phil- 
osophy that are connected with these various ideas. Yet, as 
it happens, there is a real relation and even unity of principle 
involved in the various points of view. Let us take first Ap- 
perception. 

This is a long word, but what it means is comparatively 
simple. It means that our intellectual life is to be regarded 
as a whole, and that the significance of what enters into it 
cannot be properly understood without considering it in rela- 
tion to the whole within which it is brought. “ The eye sees 
only what it brings with it the power of seeing.” What any- 
thing is for us depends not simply on what it is in itself, but 
on the way in which we grasp it. Now this point is of the 
utmost importance for education. It brings out the futility 
of heaping up the material of knowledge instead of providing 
ourselves with a point of view that can master it. We speak 
of the treasures of knowledge; but what we most want is not 
treasures, but the philosopher’s stone that turns lead to gold. 
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What has to be provided, above all things, is not knowledge, 
but a way of looking at the world. 

One thing that may be brought home to us in this way is 
the supreme importance of the great literatures of the world 
as instruments of education ; for in these is summed up the 
quintessence of wisdom. But in truth all subjects may be 
made instruments of such education, if skilfully handled. It is 
somewhat futile to contend as to the best kind of subject to 
begin with in education. There is still a large element of 
truth in the saying of Dr. Johnson,—more forcible, no doubt, 
than it is refined: “Sir,” he said, “it is no matter what you 
teach them first, any more than what leg you should put into 
your breeches first. Sir, you may stand disputing which is 
best to put in first, but in the meantime your breech is bare. 
Sir, while you are considering which of two things you should 
teach your child first, another boy has learned them both.” 
Anything will serve as suitable matter for education if only 
we can make it live,—if only we can place it in the atmosphere 
of reality. But there is no royal road to this. The only 
way in which it can be done for the pupil is, in the end, by its 
having been done for the teacher; and the thorough educa- 
tion of the teacher must thus be the foundation of everything 
else. It is here, perhaps, that we see the true significance of a 
great saying of Plato. Plato said that his ideal republic 
would never be realized till philosophers became kings or till 
kings become philosophers. But his republic was essentially 
in the main an educational system ; and we might almost say 
that what he really meant was that no great good would be 
accomplished in human life till philosophers became school- 
masters or till schoolmasters became philosophers. And 
there is a truth in this, if we do not forget the counter-truth, 
to which I referred before, that a philosophical school is no 
more to be thought of than a philosophical furnace. The 
saying is true only when we understand the term philosopher 
in its large Greek sense, in the sense in which Rousseau and 
Goethe were philosophers as well as Plato and Herbart, in the 
sense in which any one is a philosopher who has a true appre- 
hension of the reality of things, or who approaches things in 
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the spirit in which alone reality can be apprehended,—the 
spirit to which the antithesis is that of pedantry, which 
catches only the outer form or shell and misses the inner 
essence and life. 

So far, then, I have endeavored to lay before you three 
closely related ideas,—that the life of society is a living whole, 
that knowledge is a living whole, that the mind is a living 
whole. Now I may add, further, that, if the mind is a living 
whole, it may be expected to grow. And this is another 
point that the teacher must always bear in mind. If the 
mind is to grow, it must be receiving material that it can 
assimilate, and, what is perhaps even more important, it must 
be looking forwards. There is sometimes a danger of for- 
getting what a child is, and so of presenting it with a kind 
of material that is wholly unsuitable to its stage of develop- 
ment; and there is sometimes also an opposite danger of 
thinking too much of what a child is, and losing sight of 
what it is about to be. The educator must sternly reject 
the old logical axiom that “what is, is.” He must learn 
that the essence of things lies not in what they are, but in 
what they have in them to be,—what Aristotle called the 
té fv elvat—and that this is most of all true of human life. 
All through his life man never is essentially what he is, but 
rather what he aims at being, what he takes as his ideal and 
guiding principle; and a child, even more than a man, lives 
almost entirely in the future, “ partly is and wholly hopes to 
be,” and must be fed with “ forward-looking thoughts.” Hence 
there may even be some danger in being too much interested 
in children, adapting oneself too closely to their present ways 
of thinking, and forgetting that a child is not.simply a child, 
but far more truly is “father to the man.” For, as Aristotle 
taught us, what is last in the order of growth is first in the 
order of reality. 

It is here that the idea of suggestion is more particularly in 
place. What we learn has value for us on the whole only if 
it is something that lives and carries us forward. It must be 
a force in our lives; it must, so to speak, hypnotize us and 
possess us, otherwise it can be no match for the forces that 
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tend to drag us away from it. There are suggestions every- 
where around us, ideas that are forces. The sea is a constant 
suggestion to a boy that lives near it. It suggests travel and 
adventure, a wider world, a larger experience. Unless educa- 
tion can take hold of one as the sea might take hold of him, 
with a real force of suggestion, there is little hope that it can 
mean much for him. It is in this force of suggestion, more, 
perhaps, than in anything else, that a great educator differs 
from one who is not great. It was here, for instance, that 
Thomas Arnold had his power. He suggested manliness, 
high principle, force of character. These were with him living 
ideas that caught hold of his pupils, as a tendency to drink 
might have caught hold of them. They were drunk, not with 
wine, but with that spirit. They were inspired. And no edu- 
cation can be good for much that is not to some extent of this 
character. A pupil cannot come to much unless he is made 
to feel that it is as fine a thing to be a student as to bea 
pirate; that to learn is an adventure; that the swell of the 
ocean is under him, and that he is being carried on into strange 
lands. 

The remarks that I have now made are perhaps somewhat 
desultory in their character, and not very enlightening. I 
have been trying simply to emphasize a single point, which I 
think is of importance for education,—viz., the necessity of 
seeing the society in which we exist, the knowledge for which 
we strive, the mind that we seek to cultivate, in their living 
relations, so as to view them as wholes, as concrete realities. 
To do this is, I believe, the only salvation of the teacher. 
Without this he sinks into a Gradgrind, one who communi- 
cates “facts,” who piles one thing on the top of another. 
His pupils grow up believers in the damnable heresy that 
“what is, is,” and are never able to realize that nothing is 
what it is, but always what it was and what it will be. Such 
a pupil is doomed to remain in the state of Peter Bell,— 


“A primrose by the river’s brim, 
A yellow primrose was to him, 
And it was nothing more.’’ 
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How different is the attitude of one who is able to say, with 
Tennyson, in his often quoted but still quotable lines, — 


“« Flower in the crannied wall, 
I pluck you out of the crannies, 
Hold you here, root and all, in my hand. 
Little flower! Yet if I could understand 
What you are, root and all and all in all, 
I should know what God and man is !”’ 


It is this thoroughness of insight that makes the meanest 
kind of knowledge great ; the insight that enables us to see that 
things are not what they seem, but what they mean; that the 
reality of things lies not in what we see and perceive, but in 
what we think and feel and will and are. 

There is just one other remark that I may add. We hear 
a great deal of discussion about religious education in schools. 
Now I cannot but believe that if teaching could be carried on 
more thoroughly in the spirit that I have tried to indicate, it 
would be felt more and more that in essence all education is 
religious. For what is religion but the constant recognition 
that life has to be lived in the spirit of the whole, that we are 
not fragments, that the world is not a collection of fragments, 
but that our lives and the life of the world form a real whole ? 
To know any one thing truly is to know this; and the con- 
sciousness of this gives dignity to all knowledge as it does to 
all action. 


« A servant, with this clause, 
Makes drudgery divine.” 


It was thus that Plato thought of education, and so for him 
all education began and ended in religion. And I believe 
that, if we could but realize the truth of this, all controversy 
about the teaching of religion would be well-nigh at an end. 
All teaching would be religious. But this is, perhaps, to 
point to a distant ideal, to something that can only be reached 
when philosophers become teachers or when teachers become 


philosophers. 
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THE BROTHERS OF SINCERITY. 


Ista, the religion of Muhammad, is, at bottom, merely 
Judaism carried to its logical result. Therein man has trans- 
ferred all the worth he possesses to God, thus transforming 
Him into a being of infinite, irresponsible power, while he him- 
self, emptied of all good, writhes and grovels before Him as 
a worm of the dust,—a mere will-less, helpless automaton. 
Muhammad's addition to Judaism was, that he claimed to be 
the representative of God, and to speak and command in his 
name. There is no god but God, and Muhammad is the Apostle 
of God: such is the creed of Islam. 

When Muhammad died, in 632 A.p., Islam was still confined 
to Arabia, for whose half-barbarous tribes it was intended. 
These it united for the first time in history, giving them a 
common religion, and a sense of national unity which was 
not slow in making itself felt. Muhammad’s earliest revela- 
tion had begun, Read, in the name of thy Lord. An authorita- 
tive book to read and a Lord to obey: these are the whole of 
Islam, and it sufficed for the unreflecting sons of Arabia. 
But when, under the Khalifs, or successors of the prophet, 
the new religion extended to lands of ancient culture, to Syria 
(635) and Mesopotamia (637-640), and sought to impose itself 
upon these, it had to justify itself to peoples schooled in 
thought and versed in history. If these peoples were con- 
quered politically by force of arms, they necessarily conquered 
intellectually and zsthetically, by reason of their superior 
culture, to certain charms of which the Arab chieftains were 
by no means insensible. Thus, under the Khalifs, while the 
brute force lay in the hands of the Arabs, the intellectual 
power was in the heads of the subject peoples. In Syria, the 
Arabs came in contact with Syrian and Greek Christians, and 
with Harranian pagans, deeply influenced by Greek, chiefly 
Aristotelian and Neo-Platonic, thought, and also by Babylonian 
astronomy and astrology. All these sects contained learned 
and thoughtful men, who could not accept Islam without, in 
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some way, conforming it to their cultivated reason. In Baby- 
lonia, likewise, the Arabs came in contact with Persian Maz- 
deans, Babylonian polytheists, Manichzans, Jews, Ssabians, 
and various sects, with more or less eclectic and compound 
creeds, whose cultured members, in accepting Islam, inter- 
preted it in terms of their own thought. 

Two doctrines there were in the faith of Islam which es- 
pecially repelled these cultivated thinkers, and which they, 
therefore, sought to soften and modify. These were (1) the 
complete transcendence of God, His perfect simplicity, and 
consequent unrelatednesss to the world, (2) the complete un- 
freedom of the human will, and the consequent impossibility 
of rational, ethical, free life—both zealously defended by the 
Arab Mutakallemuna, or Schoolmen, who, in imitation of the 
Jewish scribes, rabbis, and geonim, taking their stand upon 
their revealed texts, deduced therefrom, by methods more or 
less capricious and unscientific, the results they desired. Such 
men, of course, exalted revelation, and did their best to dis- 
credit reason, philosophy, and science, thus paving the way 
for fanaticism and a return to barbarism. In opposition to 
these, there arose a number of men, chiefly of pagan, Maz- 
dean, and Manichzan faith, who sought to interpret these and 
other Muslim doctrines in the light of the philosophy then 
current in the East and common to them all, a philosophy 
compounded of Aristotelianism and Neo-Platonism, and thus 
summing up all the results of Greek thought,—in a somewhat 
unsystematized form, indeed. 

The tendency championed by these men began away back 
in the century of the Hijrah, but did not take definite form 
until the following century, when the sect of the Mu'tazila, 
or Separatists (Pharisees), was founded by Wasil ibn ‘Ata. 
Though sorely persecuted, this sect maintained itself in secret, 
and made common cause with the philosophic schools, which, 
under the fostering care of several liberal-minded Khalifs, 
began about the middle of the eighth century. Their rise 
was marked by the translation into Arabic, chiefly by Nesto- 
rian Christians, of the works of the Neo-Platonists and of 
Aristotle. After this there appeared in Bagdad and Basra 
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several philosophers of vast learning and profound thought. 
Chief among these were the Arab Al Kendi (780-865), and 
the probably Turkish Al Farabi (880-950), who won over a 
considerable following to the study of Greek thought. 

But philosophy was never popular among the Arabs, and a 
time soon came when both the Mu‘tazila and the philosophers 
thought it wise to pursue their thought in secret. Even the 
saintly Al Farabi withdrew to Aleppo and Damascus. Un- 
willing to rouse the fanaticism of the Arabs, small knots of 
earnest thinkers, devoted to free thought, met in private places, 
to teach, to learn, and to discuss, and thus, probably in the 
last quarter of the tenth century, when the darkness of Europe 
was almost at its deepest, there was gradually formed at Basra 
what may fairly be called a secret society, composed of solid 
thinkers and high-minded men, whose aim was to combat the 
worst teachings of Islam, particularly the two above referred 
to, and to reduce the new religion to such a form that the 
arts and sciences of civilized life might flourish under its au- 
spices, and a stop be put to the growing darkness, confusion, 
and barbarism of the time. Their aim, in fact, was to trans- 
form Islam from a religion into a philosophy, from blind faith 
in the words of a prophet claiming supernatural inspiration, 
into a reasoned theory of nature and life, through which man, 
understanding his origin, place, and destiny, might direct his 
steps to his true end. To put the matter bluntly, they under- 
took to render the harsh, crude superstition of the Koran 
innocuous by transmuting it, through absorption, into the Neo- 
Platonic Aristotelianism then popular in the East. This system 
drew its doctrines partly from the genuine works of Aristotle, 
and partly from certain spurious treatises bearing his name, 
but really due to the Neo-Platonists, and containing doctrines 
widely different from his,—in fact, a whole system of evolu- 
tionary agathism, governed by spiritual laws. Chief among 
these treatises was the so-called “‘ Theology of Aristotle,” an 
abstract of the last three “ Enneads” of Plotinus, made appa- 
rently by Porphyry, in Syriac, for his Syrian countrymen, in 
the days of Zenobia, that is, towards the end of the third 
century A.D., and translated into Arabic, first of all philosophic 
VoL. VIII.—No. 4 30 
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works. Its contents largely determined the whole subsequent 
course of Arabic, and, later, of Jewish and Christian thought. 

Of the personal relations and history of the members of 
the new philosophical society we know very little Five 
names have been handed down to us on good authority: (1) 
Abu Suleiman Muhammad ibn Nasr al Busti, surnamed al 
Maqdisiyy, or, the Pilgrim (to Jerusalem); (2) Abu ’l Hasan 
Ali ibn Harun az Zanjani ; (3) Abu Achmed an Nahrajuri; (4) 
Al ‘Aufi; (5) Zaid ibn Rifa‘a. Of these the last seems to 
have been the most illustrious. The bearer of it is spoken 
of as a man of surpassing insight and lucid understanding, an 
elegant writer both in prose and in verse, and an eloquent 
speaker. He and his four fellows seem to have united their 
knowledge and efforts in order to write the Cyclopedia, of 
which we shall speak presently. The members of the society 
seem to have led a quiet, unobtrusive, almost monkish life, 
striving after knowledge, righteousness, and holiness, and de- 
voting themselves to that noblest form of charity, the spiritual 
elevation of all who came in contact with them. They were 
evidently well acquainted, not only with Islam, Christianity, 
and Judaism, but also with the religions of the East. Their 
sympathies were of the widest sort, extending even to the 
lower animals, whose place in the hierarchy of evolution—and 
they were evolutionists of the most pronounced type—they 
estimated far more correctly than any one ever did before or 
since. In all respects they produce the impression of being 
men of the finest culture and most exquisite sympathy. They 
assumed the name of /khwan us Safa, which may mean 
“Brothers of Sincerity,” “Brothers of Purity,” or, perhaps, 
“The True Brotherhood.” The society meant by it to imply 
that its purpose was a pure, simple, sincere, kindly, brotherly, 
rational human life,—a life in which its members should stand 
in true, essential relations to each other and to all the world. 
It seems not improbable that it took for its model the ancient 
brotherhood of the Pythagoreans, with the existence of which 
it was certainly acquainted. Like this, it was a closed body, 
into which admission could be gained only after a careful 
scrutiny and examination, and of which the members were 
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divided into classes according to the degree of their spiritual 
advancement, while all were bound together by a strong tie of 
affectionate friendship. Like this, also, it regarded its philo- 
sophical system as merely the formal element in a rational 
social life, in other words, as simply educational. This is the 
fact which renders the undertaking of this far-off society on 
the banks of the Tigris, nine hundred years ago, of interest 
to all persons engaged in the work of education, or caring 
for its results. Indeed, this undertaking is deserving of special 
study at the present time, for a special reason. 

The most obvious and crying defect of education in our 
time and country is its want of unity. This is due to its 
want of definite aim, since aim is what gives unity to every- 
thing, whether action or the product of action. There can 
be no unity in action which is not guided by a single aim; 
no unity in a product which is not made for a definite purpose. 
Now, the purpose of education must certainly be to enable its 
subjects to attain the fullest possible self-realization. About 
this all men are agreed; but, when we come to ask what such 
self-realization is, they immediately fall into discord. There 
is at the present day no general agreement as to the nature of 
that ideal of human realization which is the aim of education, 
and hence no principle to unite, in an aimful hierarchy, the 
elements of education itself, or to determine what these ele- 
ments shall be. Hence the uncertainty, the hesitation, the 
continual change of subject and method, that mark, confuse, 
and retard the education of to-day. Ask the great body of 
our teachers and professors what is the aim of the education 
they are giving, and not one in a hundred will be able to give 
a rational answer. Some will say, “ We want to make good 
citizens ;” others, “ We want to make good men and women.” 
Yes, to be sure; but the question remains, What is a good 
citizen, a good man, a good woman? Here opinions will 
differ widely, because there is no general agreement as to 
what goodness is, nor can there be, until there is a generally 
accepted theory of the universe, since goodness expresses a 
relation to such a universe. Plato, in one of his works, asks 
the question, What is justice? and finds that he has to write 
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his “Republic,” with its elaborate scheme of social relations, 
before he can give an answer that is more than a mere empty 
form. When the answer, Justice is a giving every one his 
own, is offered, it appears entirely satisfactory, but, on closer 
scrutiny, turns out to be entirely useless, until some method 
is discovered of determining what is every one’s own. So, in 
the present case, to answer the question, What is the aim of 
education? by saying, To make good men and women, or 
good citizens, does not help us, unless there can be found 
some method of determining what is meant by “good” in 
such connection, and this involves a theory or conception of 
the universe and of man’s place in it. 

Now, while we may lament that the absence of any such 
conception leaves our present education in the chaotic con- 
dition in which we find it, we can easily see how such a state 
of things has come about. The old medizval conception, 
based upon supernatural revelation, or what was considered 
such, is passing away, and losing its hold upon practice, and 
no new conception, based upon science, as all future concep- 
tions must be, has yet arisen to take its place. We have, no 
doubt, certain cunningly spun cobweb-theories of an a priori 
sort; but, as they do not correspond to the facts of the world, 
or even to universal intelligence, they are of no permanent 
value. What we most need to-day is a co-operative effort on 
the part of a little group of earnest men, well versed in the 
different sciences, physical and spiritual, to present such a 
scheme of the universe as shall form the basis of a rational, 
saving education, leaving room, of course, for continual ad- 
ditions, modifications, and improvements. While we are 
anxiously waiting for this, it cannot be but interesting and 
instructive to consider the system of the “ Brothers of Sin- 
cerity,” put forward with this view, and based on such science 
as existed in the tenth century in the most cultivated 
circles. 

This system is laid down in a Cyclopedia, which must have 
been written about the year 1000 A.D., and which was printed 
in Calcutta, for the first time, in 1812, and again in 1842, in 
four large volumes of densely crowded, unvocalized Arabic. 
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The work is divided into fifty-one tracts or treatises (rasdi/), 
which again are arranged under four heads: 

(1) Propzdeutic and Logic, thirteen treatises. 

(2) Natural Sciences, seventeen treatises. 

(3) The Rational World-Soul, ten treatises. 

(4) Revealed Law, eleven treatises. 

In this arrangement, we have an ascent from the formal and 
abstract to the real and concrete, from the simple and imme- 
diate to the complex and mediate. The introduction of reve- 
lation distinguishes it from all Greek classifications. Let us 
deal with these four heads in their order, and 

(I.) PRopADEUTIC AND Loaic, with its thirteen treatises. 

No. 1 deals with Number, its essence and multitude, show- 
ing that the form of number in the soul corresponds to form 
in material things, and that the doctrine of number is the 
spring of all science and wisdom. Its purpose is to exercise 
beginners in thought in meditating on the true essence of 
things and inquiring into their primal origin. Here we can 
discern the effect of the teaching of Pythagoras and his 
school. 

No, 2 treats of Geometry, its essence and kinds, and aims 
at enabling the soul to rise from the sensible to the spiritual, 
and to grasp pure forms apart from matter; in other words, to 
abstract. Here the philosophy of Plato is drawn upon. . 

No. 3 takes up Astronomy, and shows the composition of 
the stellar world, its spheres, mansions, movements, etc. Its 
purpose is to rouse the soul to a longing for its proper home 
among the spheres. Here we are brought face to face with 
that theory which we can trace back to Aristotle and Plato 
(who perhaps derived it from Babylonia), and which identifies 
spiritual elevation with distance from the centre of the earth, 
itself regarded as the centre of the universe. This notion 
pervades the entire middle age, Jewish, Christian, and Muslim, 
and finds classical expression in the Comedy of Dante, which 
ends with these words: “ But already my desire and the will 
was turning, as a wheel that is evenly moved, through the 
love that moves the sun and the other stars.” It was for 
attacking this theory, which was far more than astronomical, 
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being the form under which intellectual and moral existence 
was conceived, that Giordano Bruno was burned in 1600. 

No. 4 treats of Geography, showing that the earth is a 
globe, and giving the reasons why the soul descended from 
its true home into this world. Its purpose is to lead the soul 
to admire the wonders of heaven and earth, the wonders 
within and without, to convince it that God is the prime re- 
ality, and induce it to prepare for death, which is spiritual 
birth from the unreal to the real. Here we have the Neo- 
Platonic doctrine of the lapse or fall of the soul, a doctrine 
derived directly, perhaps, from later Judaism, but no doubt of 
Babylonian or Syrian orgin. It is interesting to find the doc- 
trine of the earth’s sphericity taught here. 

No. 5 deals with Music, showing that the measures of 
music are so many medicines for the soul, just as the different 
drugs are for the body, and that the revolving spheres, by rub- 
bing against each other, produce tones and melodies, like 
those of a lyre or harp. Its purpose is to make the soul 
eager to ascend through the melodious spheres and meet the 
spirits of prophets, martyrs, and mystic seers. Dante adopts 
this notion in his Paradise. 

No. 6 relates to Geometric Number or Quantity, its kinds 
and relations, that is, to the theory of symmetry and esthetics. 
Its purpose is to initiate the rational soul into the deeper re- 
lations of things and actions. These have different properties, 
which may, or may not, harmonize. The faculty of zxsthetic 
judgment investigates these properties,.and so discovers the 
rules of Art. 

No. 7 treats of the different Liberal Arts or Sciences, enu- 
merating and classifying them, so as to show their nature and 
purpose, and guide the soul in its endeavor after a unitary 
conception of the world. Here we have an Encyclopedia of 
the Sciences. 

No: 8 deals with the Practical Arts, their number, kinds, and 
methods. In order to do this, it has to reveal te the soul its 
own substance, as the author of the arts, and its relation to 
the body and its members, which are merely instruments of 
the creative soul. A philosophic Encyclopedia of the Arts ! 
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No. 9 examines the differences of Temperament and Char- 
acter, with the view of enabling the soul to attain the proper 
mood and develop a perfect character. Here we have a sys- 
tem of Ethics. 

In these nine tracts is presented a bird’s-eye view of the 
field or matter of science, beginning with the simplest and 
most abstract conceptions and going on to the most complex 
and concrete. The next four deal with Logic, or the form 
of science, and are based on the /ntroduction (elcaywyy) of 
Porphyry, and the “ Organon” of Aristotle. 

No. 10 deals with Porphyry’s /ntroduction, on the five 
notions or “words”’—Genus, Species, Difference, Property, 
and Accident,—which proved a fruitful source of dispute 
through the entire Middle Age, a single sentence giving rise 
to Christian Scholasticism. 

No. 11 discusses Aristotle’s ten Categories, or classes of 
existence, and shows that all things may be subsumed under 
them. 

No. 12 is occupied with Aristotle’s De /nterpretatione, 
which treats of the Proposition, its component parts and dif- 
ferent forms. 

No. 13 deals with Aristotle’s Ama/ytics, that is, with the 
Syllogism and the Method of Scientific Proof. 

The purpose of these four tracts is to make the rational 
soul aware of its own forms and faculties, and the method by 
which it may reach truth. From these we pass to 

(II.) The Narurat SclENcEs, occupying seventeen tracts, 
Here, again, we rise from general and abstract notions to 
things more and more concrete and individual. 

No. 14 (1) treats of Matter, Form, Space, Time, and Mo- 
tion, and is based on Aristotle’s Physics. It is called the 
“Torch of Being.” 

No. 15 (2) is devoted to the General Form of the Physical 
World,—earth, heaven and its various grades and spheres, 
the glorious Throne of God. Here, as in I. 3, we have the 
medizval theory of the physical universe, according to which 
the “ Throne of God” is in the outermost sphere. (See Dante, 
Paradise, XXX., 38 sqq.). In the famous “ throne-verse” of 
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the Koran (II. 256), we read: “ His throne encompasseth the 
heavens and the earth, and it wearies him not to keep them; 
for he is high and glorious.” * The aim of this tract is to 
show that all action in the universe is due to the universal 
soul acting in obedience to God. 

No. 16 (3) treats of Genesis and Decay, of the forms of the four 
elements, as the components of the mineral, vegetable, and 
animal worlds, and of their transmutation into each other 
under the influence of the stars and revolving spheres. It 
draws its materials from the /ept I'evécews xai POopas and other 
works of Aristotle, including the spurious Zheology. In this 
tract we have the medizval substitute for Chemistry. 

No. 17 (4) treats of Meteorology, and is based on Aristotle’s 
work of that name. 

No. 18 (5) is devoted to Mineralogy, enumerating the dif- 
ferent minerals and trying to account for their origin. Its 
purpose is to show that the first product of the universal soul 
is the sublunary world, and that in this the partial souls (all 
individual souls are parts of the universal soul) begin their 
career. Starting in minerals at the earth’s centre, they ad- 
vance through plants and animals up to man, and thence rise 
through the superlunary spheres, as angels, up to union with 
God. Here we have the Arab doctrine of evolution, which 
hardly differs from the Darwinian, except in not recognizing 
the “ struggle for life’ as an agent in the process. Instead of 
this, the older theory puts the natural desire of all beings to 
return to their source. In this tract, as well as in the follow- 
ing, the “ Theology of Aristotle” is largely drawn upon.t 

No. Ig (6) deals with the Zssence of Nature, and the manner 
in which it acts upon the four elements, producing the three 
kingdoms of nature. Its purpose is to show the action of 
the universal soul, its essence, and its relation to the spheral 
intelligences. (Cf. Dante, Convivio, II.) 


*Cf. Psalm ciii. 19. The notion of God’s sitting on a throne goes back to 
1 Kings xxii. 19. See D. H. Miiller, Zzechiel-Studien, p. 9. Cf. Koran, 
xxxix. 75; xl. 7. 

+ Cf. Dieterici, Der Darwinismus im zehnten u. neunzehnien Jahrhundert. 
Leipzig, 1878. 
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No. 20 (7) is devoted to Botany, enumerating and de- 
scribing the various plants, and showing how they are per- 
vaded by the plant-soul, how they spring up and grow, and 
what their uses are. Stress is laid upon the fact that there is 
no break between the mineral, vegetable, and animal worlds. 
The palm-tree, being male and female, is on the line between 
plants and animals. 

No. 21 (8) treats of Zodlogy, following Aristotle mainly. 
The highest of the animals is man, who forms the link be- 
tween them and the angels, the bridge between hell and 
heaven. This tract contains a long and delightful story en- 
titled “ The Case of the Animals vs. Man before the King of 
the Genii.” The scene is laid on an island in the Indian 
Ocean. The animals, claimed by men as their slaves, plead 
their own cause, and present a picture of human injustice and 
cruelty that is truly appalling. Men are defeated at every 
point, and the case would go against them, but for the fact of 
their immortality, On the ground of this, that men are ends 
in themselves, the king of the genii counsels the animals to 
serve them, but strongly enjoins on men to treat them kindly, 
and not over-tax them. The deep human feeling of this story 
bears testimony to the high culture of the “ Brothers of Sin- 
cerity.” It would be hard to match it to-day. 

The next nine tracts deal with various aspects of man, as a 
physical, sensuous being. 

No. 22 (9) investigates the structure of the human body, 
Anatomy, and finds that man is a microcosm, a state, in which 
the soul is king, the representative of God upon earth, a book 
written by God’s own hand. In knowing himself, man knows 
God. These notions are about as remote from those of Islam 
as can well be conceived, and are derived from the “ Theology 
of Aristotle,” in which, as has been said, “ self-introversion is 
represented as an intellectual ascension into heaven.” (Cf. 
Dante, Paradise, I., 7 sqq.)* 

No. 23 (10) treats of Sense-Perception and the perceived, 


* Haneberg, quoted in Steinschneider, Die hebracischen Uebersetzungen des 
Mittelalters, p. 243. 
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and contains a whole physiological theory of cognition. It 
shows how the senses seize their percepts, and carry them to 
the faculty of imagination, whose organ is in the front part of 
the brain, whence they pass on to the faculty of judgment, 
in the middle part of the brain, where they are again dis- 
tinguished and seized in their true essence. Hence, again, they 
pass on to the faculty of retention, in the hinder part of the 
brain, where they lie ready to be recalled into consciousness 
by reminiscence. From this they proceed to the faculty of 
speech, which lies above the tongue, and by which they are 
translated into words, which, when accompanied by meanings, 
issuing from the soul, form significant speech. Hence also 
they proceed to the faculty of action, whose organs are the 
hands. These record them in books, to be preserved for 
future generations. Thus the experience of the race is ac- 
cumulated and preserved in literature. 

No. 24 (11) deals with the Processes of Generation, con- 
ception, and birth, the union of the soul with the embryo, and 
the influence of the stars upon the temperament and character 
of the child. The purpose of this tract is to show the con- 
dition of the simple soul, before it personifies itself and unites 
with the partializing body. (Cf. Dante, Paradise, I., 73 sqq.). 
Here we have a whole system of Astrology, as affecting human 
character,—something altogether abhorrent to the spirit of 
Islam, and due to Neo-Platonism. 

No. 25 (12) treats of Man as a Microcosm, in form similar 
to the Macrocosm, and having equivalents to the angels, genii, 
satans, and animal spirits of the latter, and shows that he re- 
sumes in himself the corporeal and spiritual worlds, and the 
meaning of all that exists. All this is purely Neo-Platonic. 

No. 26 (13) shows how the partial soul grows in the human 
body, and how it may thus, before or after death, become an 
angel. 

No. 27 (14) investigates the Limits of Human Knowledge, 
and shows that man may attain to a knowledge of his creator. 

No. 28 (15) treats of Life and Death and the meaning of 
them, showing why the rational soul is united with the body 
till death, which is not to be feared, but to be welcomed asa 
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spiritual birth. All this is utterly foreign to Islam, which 
knows of no souls separate from bodies. 

No. 29 (16) considers the Nature of Spiritual and Bodily 
Pain and Pleasure, and how these are felt by disembodied 
spirits. It also shows that the wicked associate with devils in 
hell, the just with angels in heaven. Hell is in the world of 
becoming, heaven in that of being,—a Platonic doctrine. 

No. 30 (17) treats of the Nature and Function of Language, 
and shows how there come to be different languages. 

Having thus obtained a description of sensible nature, we 
next arise to a consideration of its system, as an expression of 
reascn and a norm of ethical life. It is the distinguishing 
characteristic of all medizval thought, from the days of the 
Neo-Platonists onwards, that, in making the system of the 
visible world a manifestation of goodness, reason, and soul, it 
makes it ethical ; in other words, that it expresses moral ele- 
vation and degradation in terms of distance from the centre of 
the earth, itself the centre of the universe. This universe is 
an emanation from God, diminishing in intensity as, by re- 
ceding from Him, it divides into many. The nearer anything 
is to the One, the higher it is in the grade of being.* He(1)t 
is above subsistence, completion, perfection.{ From Him 
emanate (2) Reason, subsistent, complete, perfect, (3) through 
Reason, Soul, subsistent and complete, (4) through both of 
these, Primal Matter, which is merely subsistent. God is 
“the One, the Pure,” standing to the universe in the same 
relation as unity tonumber. Reason, answering to duality, Is, 
because it emanates from God, who is ; it subsists, because God 
continually pours upon it His overflow of good ; it is complete, 
because it accepts this overflow; it is perfect, because it com- 
municates this overflow to the Soul. The Soul subsists, because 
it emanates from Reason, which subsists ; it is complete, because 
Reason pours upon it the overflow received from God; it is 
not perfect, because it cannot again communicate this over- 


* See Dante, Paradise, I. iii. 
+ This and the following numbers correspond to the grades of being which 
they mark, 

t See “‘ Theol. Arist.,” p. 137; Zid, de Causis, 3 21. 
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flow to Primal Matter, for the reason that this, not being com- 
plete, cannot receive it. The Soul, therefore, finds itself in this 
position, that, unless it can make matter complete, it can never 
itself be perfect. Its whole effort, therefore, is to complete 
matter. In its endeavor to pour out the divine overflow upon 
it, it creates the physical universe, whose incompleteness is 
shown by its motion; for the complete moves not. In this 
way are formed (5) Secondary or Tri-dimensional Matter,— 
7.¢., Body, (6) the Extended Universe, (7) Nature, sublunary 
and transient, (8) the Four Elements, (9) Things or Products. 
In these, the Soul having, at last, reached the lowest depth of 
multiplicity, begins a process of unification, whereby it per- 
fects itself and completes matter. This is called the Return 
(Ma‘ad, sometimes rendered Resurrection). It is exactly 
what we should call Evolution, whose existence is thus ac- 
counted for. Under the unifying influence of the Soul, matter 
becomes, first, minerals, then plants, then animals, and, lastly, 
man, who gradually ascends above transience, through the 
various moving spheres, until he reaches the quiet heaven of 
the Universal Soul, which can now pour upon him the divine 
overflow. Through this he turns to pure, complete, perfect 
reason; through it he becomes perfect, and enters into direct 
union with God. Thus, the whole process of the universe is 
a going forth from the unity of God to the absolute multi- 
plicity of matter, and back from this again to the unity of 
God. The world is from God and to God. 

With this explanation we can now turn to the ten tracts on 

(III.) THe RationaL Wortp-Sout, or Eruics. 

No. 31 (1) discusses the principles of Reason according to 
Pythagoras, and shows how God, in creating, arranged the 
world ona basis of number, drawn out of unity. The con- 
tent of this tract seems to have been partly drawn from cer- 
tain pseudo-Pythagorean writings, current among the Arabs. 
One of these seems to have borne the title “ The Republic of 
Reason.” * 

No. 32 (2) states the principles of Reason, according to the 


* See Miiller, Die griech. Philosophen in arab. Ueberlieferung, p. 5. 
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“ Brothers of Sincerity,” and gives the grounds"for the origin 
of the world, and the mediate causes for all existence. 

No. 32 (3) discusses the saying of the philosophers, that the 
Universe is a great, good man, endowed with intellect and 
soul, a living world (¢#o), obedient to its master, a complete 
whole. 

No. 34 (4) deals with Reason and its object (Being), and 
the true nature of the substance of the soul. The passive 
Reason is the locus (téx0s) of all known forms (e7éy). 

No. 35 (5) treats of the Revolutions of the Stars and 
Spheres, and shows that the world came into being, and will 
again go out of being. 

No. 36 (6) treats of the Love of the Soul (% fepa vé00), its 
nature and origin, and shows that the object of this love is 
God, for whom all creatures long (Cf. Dante, Paradise, I., 112 
sqq.)- 

No. 37 (7) relates to the Return or Resurrection (see p. 452), 
and the nature of the ascension through the spheres and the 
knowledge gained in it. In this the whole system laid down 
in the Cyclopedia culminates. Dante’s Paradise has the same 
subject. 

No. 38 (8) deals with the various kinds of Motion, their 
beginning, culmination, and end, and shows how the world 
proceeded from the creator. 

No. 39 (9) treats of Causes and Effects, and shows that they 
form a continuous circle. Here we are shown the origin, 
rules, and arrangement of the sciences (Cf. Dante, Convivio, 
II.) and taught that the universe is a self-determined whole. 

No. 40 (10) treats of Definitions and Determinations, and 
tries to show the ideal essence of things, simple and com- 
pound, 

Lastly, we come to that portion of the Cyclopzdia which, 
however much affected by Greek thought, draws its first 
principle from Semitism, from Islam : 

(IV.) Tue Divine Law, or REVELATION, in eleven tracts. 

No. 41 (1) treats of Opinions, Doctrines, Dogmas, Religions, 
Prophecy, and the views of different philosophers regarding 
them. It shows that all philosophies and all religions seek 
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the salvation of the soul, and try to point out the way whereby 
it ascends from the hell of the lower world to the paradise of 
the spheres,—the path of mystic vision. Most sects miss the 
true path. 

No. 42 (2) treats of the Way to God, and shows that it leads 
through the civic and cathartic virtues up to the theoretic 
virtues, by which death, resurrection, and eternal reward or 
punishment are contemplated. 

No. 43 (3) exhibits the Faith and Teachings of the “ Brothers 
of Sincerity.” This faith includes a belief in the immortality 
of the individual soul, one of the chief dogmas of Islam. 

No. 44 (4) describes the Life of the “ Brothers of Sincerity,” 
which, if somewhat formal and monastic, was full of sweet 
reason, compassion, sympathy, and love. As it is from these 
two tracts that we derive our knowledge of the life-ideal of 
the “Brothers,” we must stop for a moment to consider it 
somewhat in detail. 

As we have already seen, the “ Brothers,” in imitation, prob- 
ably, of the Pythagoreans, had formed themselves into groups, 
or lodges, for the pursuit of study and a common life of purity, 
simplicity, and helpfulness. The guide of their life was science, 
including revelation, which was reduced to the form of science. 
Like the Pythagoreans, they were hospitable to all knowledge, 
excluding no branch of study from attention. They professed 
to draw their doctrines from four kinds of books: 

(1) Books dealing generally with the Matter and Form of 
Knowledge,—Propzdeutic and Logic (Aristotle). 

(2) Books of Revelation——the Torah, the Gospel, the 
Psalms, the Koran, and other prophetic writings. 

(3) Books on Physics, and the products of human art. 

(4) Books on Mystic Philosophy (Neo-Platonic chiefly) deal- 
ing with the ultimate concepts of being. Their social bond 
was friendship or love, and in this they agreed with the Epi- 
cureans and early Christians, both of whom, strange to say, 
they resembled in many respects. Four degrees of spiritual 
attainment were recognized, and on the basis of these they 
were divided into four grades or classes: 

(1) The virtues demanded and cultivated in the first were 
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purity of soul-substance, quick comprehension, and rapid pre- 
sentation. Its members were called the Zzechnics, and were 
supposed to perfect themselves in sense-perception, and to 
recognize the value of sensible things. Their course extended 
from their fifteenth to their thirtieth year. 

(2) The virtues proper to the second class were directive 
power, generosity, gentleness, sympathy, and compassion, in 
one word, enlightened judgment in dealing with men. They 
were called the Directors,and their course extended from their 
thirtieth to their fortieth year. 

(3) The virtue characteristic of the third class was power 
to command and forbid, to overcome and determine, with a 
view to suppressing, with gentleness, kindness, and loving 
admonition, any disobedience or rebellion that might arise. 
They were called Kings and Rulers, and their course extended 
from their fortieth to their fiftieth year. 

(4) The virtue peculiar to the fourth class was divine insight 
or inspiration, by which they rose to a vision of the eternal, 
and of the future life, its nature and conditions, and the way 
thither. Thus they were able to grasp “ the substance of things 
hoped for, the evidence of things not seen.” They were called 
Angels, and had complete authority over all the “ Brothers.” 
Their course lasted from their fiftieth year till their death, when 
they ascended to minister, as angels, by the throne of God.* 

It is easy to see that this system contains elements borrowed 
from Pythagoras, Plato, Aristotle, and the later schools of Greek 
thought ; perhaps, also, from the Syrian monks, from whom the 
Muslims directly derived their knowledge of Greek thought. 

No. 45 (4) seeks to show the Philosophic Content of the 
Muslim Faith, and to explain the meaning of inspiration and 
obsession. It contains deep wisdom and a dark secret. 

No. 46 (6) discusses the Nature of the Revealed Law, the 
conditions of prophecy, the qualifications of prophets, and 
the teachings of the servants of God. Its purpose is to show 
how the sacred writings have to be interpreted, in order to 
be brought into harmony with philosophy. Here allegory 


* Cf, the closing lines of the Pythagorean “ Golden Words.” 
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plays a large part. It also tries to show who the expected 
Imam, or temporal and spiritual head of Islam, is. This was 
a bitterly disputed point between the different Muslim sects.* 

No. 47 (7) treats of the Call to God, to sincerity, and genuine 
love, and shows that the kingdom of truth and goodness must 
begin with a small knot of men who unite and agree to lead 
a certain life, and persistently to propagate a certain doctrine. 

No. 48 (8) treats of the Actions of Spiritual Beings, and 
shows that there exist incorporeal, active essences in the 
world. 

No. 49 (9) deals with the different Forms of Government, the 
grades of rulers, and the characters of the ruled. It shows 
that the supreme ruler is God, and that the best earthly ruler 
is he that stands nearest to Him. 

No. 50 (10) shows that the universe is an ordered hierarchy 
of existences proceeding from God and returning to God. It 
bases this upon a verse from the Koran: “On the day when 
we shall roll up the heavens like a scroll, as we produced it 
at its first creation, we will draw it back again” (Sur. xxi. 104). 

No. 51 (11) treats of Witchcraft, philtres, evil eye, fore- 
bodings, amulets, talismans, genii, satans, angels, and their 
relations and acts. Its purpose is to show that, besides men, 
there are on the earth other beings called spirits. Here we 
have a whole theory of spiritism, due partly to Arabism, 
partly to Neo-Platonism. 

Such is the Cyclopedia of the “ Brothers of Sincerity.” I 
have dealt with it somewhat in detail, because it contains the 
best articulated statement in existence of that system of the 
universe, at once religious, ethical, and physical, which gov- 
erned the thought of the civilized world for over two thou- 
sand years, until at last it perished in the flames of Giordano 
Bruno’s funeral-pile, in the year 1600. This system must, as 
a whole, be abandoned, as incompatible with demonstrated 
truth ; much of it must be rejected as pure superstition. And 
yet its interest for us is very great, and that for several reasons : 
(1) It represents the best thought of a long and momentous 


* See Syed Ameer Ali, “Spirit of Islam,” pp. 467 sqq. 
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period in the history of human culture, a period in which man 
rose from nature to spirit, and, indeed, it is the very form of 
that process. (2) It is all-comprehensive, including nature 
and spirit, and showing that the former is dependent upon 
the latter. It thus gives us a universe which is completely 
rational, significant, and, therefore, optimistic. (3) It does its 
best to harmonize philosophy, or rational science, with reve- 
lation, and shows us the dangers with which any such attempt 
is necessarily beset. Such attempts must always fail, because 
they start by assuming a dualism which does not exist. A 
super-rational revelation made to reason is a contradiction in 
terms. (4) It shows man his place in the universe, his origin, 
his destiny, and, therefore, his duty. (5) It thus furnishes a 
complete scheme of education, or of man’s true relations to 
the universe, enabling him who receives it to lead a perfectly 
rational, aimful, and, therefore, free life. 

A system possessing these characteristics surely deserves 
our most careful attention and study. If we cannot accept it 
as it stands, we can certainly accept its spirit and its purpose. 
It did, with imperfect knowledge, marred by superstition, what 
ought to be again attempted with our ever-widening knowl- 
edge, from which superstition is being gradually eliminated. 
No free or rational life can ever be led except on the basis of 
a consciousness of a rational world. Such a world the system 
of the “ Brothers of Sincerity” undertook to supply. Let us 
survey it fora moment. As we have seen, it is divided into 
four parts, and presupposes an elementary course in reading, 
writing, arithmetic, grammar, and versification. First, we 
have a Propzdeutic, divided into two parts, the former supply- 
ing a general notion of the matter of science, from pure ab- 
stract number up to the most concrete human character; the 
latter, a theory of its forms, Second, we have a very compre- 
hensive course in JVatural Science, or the science of the sen- 
sible world, from abstract matter and form up to human 
speech. Third, we have a complete course in Metaphysics or 
Philosophy, the science of the intelligible world, as a hierarchic 
unity of manifold life, dependent upon a supreme principle, or 
world-soul. Fourth, we have a well articulated course in 
VoL. VIII.—No. 4 31 
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Theology, or the science of that which, transcending human 
reason, must be accepted through revelation made to prophets, 
a science furnishing the ultimate grounds for ethical life, and 
for the hope of eternal life. The system is complete in every 
part, and though, as we have seen, it cannot be now accepted 
as a whole, it is, nevertheless, in the form of rationality, which 
is the important thing. Like all systems that arose before 
the days of experimental science, it assumes that everything 
knowable is known, and, therefore, presents itself as final, an 
absolute norm for thought and life. Looking away from this 
unavoidable defect, let us consider how the system affected 
life. On its intellectual side, it taught men to look upon 
themselves as having their origin and end in the one supreme 
principle of the universe, and as being essential parts of the 
sum of existence. On the emotional side, it made them feel 
that the entire universe was only their larger self, and that, 
since the same soul pulsated in all things, in wronging another 
they were wronging themselves. Thus, universal love and 
tenderness became the dominant impulses of their lives. On 
the volitional side, it made them labor with all their might to 
elevate the living world nearer and nearer to God, to instruct, 
purify, and discipline the souls of their fellows. It is difficult 
to imagine a nobler attitude towards life than that occupied by 
the “ Brothers of Sincerity,” whose name truly indicates their 
character and intent. Had they succeeded in disseminating 
their system, and making the Muslim world accept it, human 
civilization would have advanced in the eleventh century to a 
point which it will hardly have reached in the twentieth. 

And this suggests the question, why they did not succeed, 
and why their system remained unknown to the world for 
many hundred years. The answer is, that they were many 
generations ahead of their time ; that the world was not ready 
for their gospel. To live by insight and reason implies a de- 
gree of culture rare at any time, and one that certainly was 
not common in Babylonia in the year 1000. Among the men 
who flattered themselves that they could so live, was a con- 
temporary of the “ Brothers,” Ibn Sina, one of the greatest of 
all thinkers; and his life offered an example which did not 
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invite imitation. His outspoken rationalism roused the fanati- 
cism of the Arabs, and this found expression in the writings 
of the sceptical mystic, Al Ghazzali ({ 1111), whose name 
closes the list of Eastern Arabic thinkers. After him, a 
harsh, rigid orthodoxy, set off against a gross material, disin- 
genuous mysticism, triumphed, as it still triumphs, in the 
East. About the close of the eleventh century, all that re- 
mained of Arabic philosophic writings found its way thence 
to the Far West, to Spain, giving rise to a philosophic move- 
ment of much promise, which lasted for a century. Among 
these writings was the Cyclopedia of the “ Brothers of Sin- 
cerity,” introduced into Spain, about 1020-30, by Muslim ibn 
Muhammad abu’! Kasim, called the Peripatetic. Here it 
influenced, not only the Arab thinkers of the West, such as 
Ibn Baja (¢ 1138) and Ibn Tufail (¢ 1185), but also, and in a 
still higher degree, the great Jewish thinkers, Ibn Gabirol, 
whose work, Fons Vite, is largely dependent upon it,* and 
Joseph (ibn) Zaddik, whose Microcosmus ¢ may be said to be 
an enlargement of tract 25. Thus it came to pass that, when, 
with the death of Ibn Rushd, in 1198, Arab philosophy 
definitively succumbed to fanaticism, its products, and, among 
them, the Cyclopedia of the “ Brothers of Sincerity,” con- 
tinued to exert an influence upon the Jews, and, partly through 
them, and partly also directly, upon the Christians. It does 
not seem that the Cyclopedia was ever translated into either 
Hebrew or Latin; but, through the works mentioned above, 
it influenced the Schoolmen, and, later on, Spinoza, whose 
pantheism is nothing more than a reproduction of it in terms 
of Cartesian philosophy, just as Hegel’s panlogism is merely 
a reproduction of Plotinus’ system, in terms of Kantianism. 
Thus, the thought of the “ Brothers” found its way into the 
modern world, and still lives on there, though now merely as 
an intellectual scheme, no longer as a world-view by which 
man may guide his life to the highest ends. What we need to 
do, is to take their Cyclopzdia and write it over, in terms of 


* See Guttmann, Die Philos. des Sal. ibn Gabirol, pp. 35 sqq- 
¢ See Doctor, Die Philos. des Josef (ibn) Zaddik, pp. 16 sqq. 
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the latest modern philosophy and science, retaining its com- 
prehensiveness, its unity, its earnest spirit, and its educational 
ideal. When this is done, our education will cease to be 
chaotic and tentative, and become consistent, comprehensive, 
and aimful, from the kindergarten to the university, from the 


cradle to the grave and, further, forever further.* 
Tuomas Davipson. 
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PHILOSOPHY AND THE ACTIVITY-EXPERIENCE. 


It requires no very profound acquaintance with the trend 
of the literature of general and specialized philosophy of the 
last twenty-five years to detect a decidedly practical turn in 
the recent speculative tendencies of philosophy and philoso- 
phers. The older conception of philosophy or metaphysics 
as an attempt to state (more or less systematically) the value 
of the world for thought is being slowly modified, if not alto- 
gether disappearing, into the attempt to explain or to grasp the 
significance of the world from the stand-point of the moral 
and social activity of man. The philosophical student must 
be to some extent conscious of the difference in respect both 
of tone and subject-matter between such books as Stirling’s 
“Secret of Hegel,” E. Caird’s “ Critical Philosophy of Kant” 
(the first editions of both works), Green’s “ Prolegomena to 
Ethics,” and the most recent essays and books of Professors 
A. Seth ¢ and James { and Ward § and Sidgwick || and Bald- 


* In preparing this article, I have been very largely indebted to the works of 
Prof. Dieterici, of Berlin, to whom belongs the credit of having made the 
“‘ Brothers of Sincerity’ and their Cyclopedia known to the modern world. 
T. D. 

¢ “‘Man’s Place in the Cosmos,” a book consisting of essays and reviews, 
published by the author during the last four or five years. They all advocate 
“humanism in opposition to naturalism,’’ or “ ethicism in opposition to a too nar- 
row intellectualism.”” The review of this book by Dr. Douglas, in Mind (Janu- 
ary, 1898), seems to me to emphasize its main characteristic,—the necessity, even 
for speculative purposes, of a recognition of the practical problems of man’s life. 

t “ The Will to Believe,” 1897. - 
@ “ Progress in Philosophy,” art. Mind, 15, p. 213. 
|| “ Practical Ethics ;” Essays. 
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win,* and of Mr. Bosanquet ¢ and the late Mr. Nettleship,t 
and between—to turn to Germany—the writings of Erdmann 
and Kuno Fischer and Zeller and F. A. Lange, and those of 
Gizycki, Paulsen, Windelband, Evcken, Hartmann, Deussen, 
Simmel, and—in France—between the writings of Renouvier 
and Pillon and Ravaisson, the “ Neo-Kantianism” of the C77- 
tique Philosophique (1872-1887), and those of Fouillée, Weber 
(of Strassbourg), Séailles, Dunan, and others, and of general 
writers like de Vogiié, Desjardins, and Brunetiére, and of 
social philosophers like Bouglé, Tarde, Izoulet, and so on. 
The change of venue in these writers alone, not to speak of 
the change of the interest of the educated world from such 
books as Huxley’s “ Hume” and Renan’s “ L’Avenir de la 
Science” and Du Bois Reymond’s “ Die Sieben Weltrathsel,” 
and Tyndall’s “ Belfast Address,” to the writings of Herbert 
Spencer (the Sociology and the general essays on social evolu- 
tion), Kidd, Nordau, Nietzsche, Mr. Crozier (his important 
“ History of Civilization”), and Demolins §, and the predomi- 


* “Mental Development—Social and Ethical Interpretations” (a work 
crowned by the Royal Academy of Denmark). We can see in this book how a 
psychologist has been led into a far-reaching study of social and ethical develop- 
ment in order to gain an understanding of the growth of even the individual 
mind, We may indeed say that the individualistic intellectualism of the older 
psychology is now no more. It was too “abstract” a way of looking at mind. 
Professor Royce, it is well known, has given, from the stand-point of a pro- 
fessed metaphysician, a cordial welcome to the work of Professor Baldwin. In 
an important review of Mr. Stout’s two admirable volumes on “ Analytic Psy- 
chology” (Mind, July, 1897), Professor Royce has insisted strongly upon the 
need of supplementing introspection by the “‘ interpretation of the reports and the 
conduct of other people” if we would know much about “ dynamic” psychology. 
It is this ‘ dynamic’”’ psychology—the “ dynamics” of the will and of the “ feel- 
ings’—that I think constitutes such an important advance upon the traditional 
« intellectual” and “ individualistic” psychology. 

+ “The Psychology of the Moral Self.” Macmillan, 1897. I have tried, 
in a short notice of this book in the Philosophical Review (March, 1898), to in- 
dicate the importance of some of its chief contentions. 

t “ Philosophical Lectures and Remains,” edited by Professor Bradley. 

¢ Editor of Za Science Sociale. His recent work on the “Superiority of the 
Anglo-Saxons” (A guoi tient la suptriorité des Anglo-Saxons)—a chapter in 
the study of the conditions of race survival—ran through seventeen editions in a 
few months, and set the whole press of France and Germany (other countries 
following suit) into commotion, as well as calling forth promunciamentos from 
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nance of investigations into general biology and comparative 
psychology and sociology over merely logical and concep- 
tual philosophy seem to afford us some warrant for trying 
to think of what might be called a newer or ethical idealism, 
an idealism of the will, an idealism of life, in contradistinction 
to the older or intellectual (epistemological, Neo-Kantian) 
idealism, the idealism of the intellect. Professor A. Seth, in his 
recent volume on “ Man’s Place in the Cosmos,” suggests that 
Mr. Bradley’s treatise on “ Appearance and Reality” has closed 
the period of the absorption or assimilation of Kanto-Hegelian 
principles by the English mind. And there is ample evidence 
in contemporary philosophical literature to show that even 
the very men who have, with the help of Stirling and Green 
and Caird and Bradley and Wallace, “absorbed and assimi- 
lated” the principles of critical idealism are now bent upon 
applying these principles to the solution of concrete problems 
of art and life and conduct. Two things alone would consti- 
tute a difference between the philosophy of the last few years 
and that of the preceding generation: An attempt (strongly * 
accentuated at the present moment) to include elements of 
JSeeling and will in our final consciousness of reality, and a 


most of the prominent editors and critics of France,—men like Jules Lemaitre, 
Paul Bourget, Marcel Prevost, Francois Coppée, Edouard Rod, G. Valbert, etc. 

*In different ways by all of the following English writers: Professor A. 
Seth (“It is not in knowledge, then, as such, but in feeling and action that 
reality is given,” ‘“ Man’s Place,” etc., p. 122, etc., etc.), by Mr. Bradley (in 
“‘ Appearance and Reality”), by Mr. Balfour (in his “ Foundations of Belief’), 
and by Professor James. Professor Evcken, of Jena, in his different books, also 
insists strongly upon the idea that it is not in knowledge as such, but in the totality 
of our psychical experience that the principles of philosophy must be sought, 
Paulsen, in his “ Einleitung in die Philosophie,” and Weber, in his “ History of 
Philosophy”’ (books in general use to-day), both advocate a kind of philosophy 
of the will, the idea that the world is to be regarded as a striving on the part of 
wills after a partly unconscious ideal. Simmel, in an important article in the 
Revue de Metaphysique et de Morale, 1V., 2, expresses the idea (which it would be 
well to recognize generally at the present time) that truth is not something ob- 
jectively apart from us, but rather the name we give to conceptions that have 
proved to be the guides to useful actions, and so become part of the psychical 
heritage of human beings. Professor Ribot, of Paris, has written more exten- 
sively upon the will and the feelings than upon the intellect,—a fact in keeping 
with the scientific demands of our day. 
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tendency (inevitable since Comte and Hegel’s “ Philosophy of 
History”) to extend the philosophical synthesis of the merely 
“external” or physical universe so as to make it include the 
world of man’s action and the world that is now glibly called 
the “social organism.”* A good deal of epistemological and 
metaphysical philosophy of this century has been merely cos- 
mological, and at best psychological and individualistic. The 
philosophy of the present is, necessarily, to a large extent, 
sociological and collectivistic and historical. Renan once 
prophesied that this would be so. And many other men per- 
ceived the same fact and acted upon their perception of it— 
Goethe and Victor Hugo and Carlyle, for example. 

To be sure, any attempt to draw lines of novel and absolute 
separation between writers of to-day and their immediate pred- 
ecessors would be absurd and impossible, just as would be 
the attempt to force men who are still living and thinking and 
developing, into Procrustean beds of system and nomenclature. 
The history of the philosophy of the last half of this century 
constitutes a development as continuous and as logical as the 
philosophy of any similar period of years wherein men have 
thought persistently and truly upon the problems of life and 
mind. There were in the sixties men like Ulrici and Lotze 
(Renouvier, too, to some extent) who divined the limitations 
of a merely intellectual philosophy, and who saw clearly that 
the only way to effect a reconciliation between philosophy and 
science would be to apply philosophy itself to the problems 
of the life and thought of the time, just as we find, in 1893, 
Dr. Edward Caird writing, in his “ Essays on Literature and 
Philosophy,” that “ philosophy, in face of the increasing com- 


* See, ¢.g.,an article by Fouillée inthe Revue Philosophique, XXI., 5, with the 
very title “‘Necessité d’une interpretation psychologique et sociologique du 
monde.” Fouillée finds there, as he does elsewhere, that (@ /2 Schopenhauer) 
will is the principle that enables us to unify the physical with the psychical world, 
—an illustration of the fact that the two characteristics I am referring to are 
really one. A present instance of the introduction of the element of will (the 
will of man, even) is to be seen in the contention of such a book as M. Lucien 
Arréat’s “‘ Les Croyances de Demain” (1898). According to Mind, M. Arréat 
proposes to substitute the idea that man can by his efforts bring about the su- 
premacy of justice for the traditional idea that justice reigns in the universe. 
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plexity of modern life, has a harder task laid upon it than ever 
was laid upon it before. It must emerge from the region of 
abstract principles and show itself able to deal with the mani- 
fold results of empirical science, giving to each of them its 
proper place and value.” Professor Campbell Fraser, while 
welcoming and sympathetically referring to (in his books 
upon Berkeley and Locke) the elements of positive value in 
English and German idealism, has throughout his life con- 
tended for the idea (expressed with greatest definiteness in his 
Gifford Lectures on “ The Philosophy of Theism”) that “ in 
man, as a self-conscious and self-determining agent,” is to be 
found the “ best key we possess to the solution of the ultimate 
problem of the universe ;” while Professor Sidgwick, by vir- 
tue of his captivating and ingenious pertinacity in confining 
philosophical speculation to the lines of the traditional Eng- 
lish empiricism, and in keeping it free from the ensnaring 
subtleties of “system” and “ methodology,” has exercised a 
healthful and corrective influence against the extremes alike 
of transcendentalism and naturalism. And it would be rash 
to maintain that all the younger men in philosophy show an 
intention to act upon the idea (expressed by Wundt, for in- 
stance, in his “ Ethik”) that a metaphysic should build upon 
the facts of the moral life of man; although we find a “ Neo- 
Hegelian” like Professor Mackenzie * saying that “even the 
wealth of our inner life depends rather on the width of our 
objective interests than on the intensity of our self-contempla- 
tion ;” and an expounder of the ethics of dialectic evolution 
like Professor Muirhead quoting + with approval the thought 
expressed by George Eliot in the words, “The great world- 
struggle of developing thought is continually foreshadowed 
in the struggle of the affections seeking a justification for love 
and hope;” and a careful psychologist like Mr. Stout delib- 
erately penning the words, “ Our existence as conscious be- 
ings is essentially an activity, and activity is a process which, 


* «« Manual of Ethics,’’ according to Mr. Stout, INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF 
ETHICs, October, 1894. There are many similar sentences and ideas in the book. 

+ “ Elements of Ethics,’’ p. 232. 

} INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF ETHICs, October, 1894, p. 119. 
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by its very nature, is directed towards an end, and can neither 
exist nor be conceived apart from this end.” There are, 
doubtless, many philosophers of to-day who are convinced 
that philosophy is purely an intellectual matter, and can never 
be anything elise than an attempt to analyze the world for 
thought—an attempt to state its value in the terms of thought. 
Against all these and many similar considerations it would be 
idle to set up a hard and fast codification or characterization 
of the work of the philosophy or philosophers of to-day. Still, 
the world will accord the name of philosopher to any man— 
Renan, for example, or Spencer or Huxley or Nordau or 
Nietzsche—who comes before it with views upon the universe 
and humanity that may, for any conceivable reason, be re- 
garded as fundamental. And on this showing of things, as 
well as from many indications in the work of those who are 
philosophers by profession, it may be said that the predomi- 
nating note of the newer philosophy is its openness to the 
facts of the volitional and emotional and moral and social as- 
pects of man’s life, as things that take us further along the 
path of truth than the mere categories of thought and their 
manipulation by metaphysic and epistemology. It is, how- 
ever, not so much upon the actual history of the modification, 
as to form and subject-matter, of the traditional post-Kantian 
philosophy that I wish to dwell, as upon some of the constitu- 
ent elements or possible leading conceptions of the newer 
positive philosophy of to-day, called by whatever name may 
appear to be most expressive and appropriate. 

I have employed in the title of this paper the expression 
“the activity-experience” out of a desire to speak of a certain 
rapprochement that may be to-day observed between philos- 
ophy (conceived of—to put it broadly—in the classical sense 
as the Theory of the Ideas) and the actual practical effort that 
characterizes the life of man, that brings him, as we say, his 
experience or wisdom of life. It may seem somewhat illogi- 
cal to place together, even by way of antithesis, two such ap- 
parently “ disparate” notions as “ philosophy” and “ activity,” 
—a theory and a thing (or fact). The considerations of the 
argument to follow may perhaps tend to remove this appear- 
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ance of inconsistency or irrelevancy. A more serious initial 
reflection (one, too, that opens up our very subject) arises in 
my mind regarding what has been called the automatism* of 
the recent psychology, its claim that there is in the mind of 
man no evidence of self-engendered effort, of spontaneous ac- 
tivity, of activity essentially different from sensation and affec- 
tion.t I pass over this reflection, however, with two remarks : 
(1) Human beings themselves and history and literature all 
seem to speak of a life of effort and creative activity and spon- 
taneity as of the very nature of man. This fact alone is 
enough for my purpose. (2) It would also be enough for my 
purpose to speak of the “ a//eged activity-experience” instead 
of the “ activity-experience.” The mere de/ief in activity, and 
the facts and necessities of the practical life, and reflection 
upon that belief and upon these facts and these necessities, 
have, in my opinion, modified the traditional metaphysical 
monism or the critical philosophy of recent years. If a belief 
in the activity or spontaneity of man’s mind or brain has pro- 
duced, as it most certainly has, results in the world of achieve- 
ment and conduct and in the world of religion and art, these 
results are sufficient reason for investigating and guarding and 
cultivating that belief. The study of evolution, as well as the 
study of psychology, has made us aware of the fact that it is 
“ function,” or adaptation to needs and purposes, that measures 
reality. 

The newer idealism does not dream of questioning the posi- 
tive work of the Kantian and Neo-Kantian and Neo-Hegelian 
idealists. It knows only too well that even “ scientific” men 
like Helmholtz and Du Bois Reymond, that “ positive’’ phi- 
losophers like Riehl and Laas and Feuerbach and others have, 
through the influence of the Kantian philosophy, learned and 


* Professor Seth, op. cit., p. 64, ‘‘ The ‘ New’ Psychology and Automatism.” 

+ Professor Titchener, “ An Outline of Psychology.” It is really to Professor 
Titchener that I am indebted for the expression, ‘‘ the activity-experience,” al- 
though I think I have seen it elsewhere. He distinguishes it from the “ activity- 
inference,” implying that our whole theory of “ activity’’ is in itself a matter of 
inference and supposition. I attempted a criticism of this and other points in his 
book in a paper read (December, 1897) before the American Psychological As- 
sociation, published in the Psychological Review (1898). 
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accepted the fact of there being “ideal” or psychical or 
“ mind-supplied” factors in so-called external reality. There 
are among the educated men of to-day very few Dr. Johnsons 
who ridicule the psycho-physical analysis of external reality, 
who believe in a crass and crude and self-sufficient “ matter” 
utterly devoid of psychical attributes or characteristics. True, 
Herbert Spencer has written words to the effect that “If the 
Idealist (Berkeley) is right, then the doctrine of Evolution is 
a dream ;” but then everything in Spencer’s philosophy about 
an “actuality lying behind appearances” and about our being 
compelled “to regard every phenomenon as a manifestation 
of some Power by which we are acted upon,” is against the. 
possibility of our believing that, according to that philosophy, 
an unconscious and non-spiritual “ matter” could evolve itself 
into conscious life and moral experience. The philosophers 
of to-day have indeed rejoiced to see Kant’s “lesson” popu- 
larized by such various phases and movements of human 
thought as psycho-physical research, art and zsthetic theory, 
the interest in Buddhism (with its idealistic theory of the 
knowledge of the senses), and the speculative biology of 
Weismann and others. That people generally should see 
that matter is, for many reasons, something more than mere 
matter, is to the student of Kant a piece of fulfilled prophecy. 
By a plea for a return to reality and life and sociability from 
conceptualism and criticism and speculative individualism 
no philosophical scholar for one moment contemplates as 
ever conceivable an overlooking of the idealistic interpreta- 
tion of the data of the senses supplied by Locke and Berkeley 
and Hume, or of the idealistic interpretation of the data of 
science and understanding supplied by Kant’s “ Copernican” 
discovery. Any real view of the universe must now presup- 
pose the melting down of crass external reality into the phe- 
nomena of sense and experience and the transformation of 
inorganic and organic nature into so many f/anes or grades 
of being expressive of the different forms (gravitation, cohe- 
sion, vital force, psychic force) in which cosmic energy mani- 
fests itself. 

Equally little does the Newer Idealism question the legiti- 
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macy or the actual positive service of the “ dialectic” (Hegel's 
“ Logic,” to wit, as Archimedean a leverage to humanity as 
was the “concept” of Socrates or the “causal category” of 
Kant) that has shown the world to be a system in which every- 
thing is related to everything else, and shown, too, that all 
ways of looking at reality that stop short of the truths of 
personality and moral relationship are untrue and inadequate. 
To use the words of Professor Howison, of California, in the 
preface to the first edition of Professor Watson's latest vol- 
ume (a book that connects the idealism of Glasgow and Ox- 
ford with the convictions of the youth of the “‘ Pacific Coast”), 
the “ dominant tone” of the militant and representative phi- 
losophy of to-day, is “ affirmative and idealistic. The decided 
majority .. . are animated by the conviction that human 
thought is able to solve the riddle of life positively ; to solve 
it in accord with the ideal hopes and interests of human 
nature.” Only whenever I read such words as affirmative and 
idealistic, or their equivalent, in writers like Watson or James 
or Seth or Fouillée or Desjardins or Nettleship or Paulsen or 
Simmel or Windelband, or in a host of others, I say to myself 
(what, I think, is one of the characteristics of the newer philoso- 
phy) “it means the w// ; means that the [Schopenhauer] 
as well as the intellect [Kant] is implied in our construction 
and interpretation of reality ; means that the universe is partly 
what we make it to be, what we must make it to be, what the 
best of men endeavor to make it to be, what humanity as a 
whole may endeavor to make it to be; means that the universe 
is this, and not merely, as Kant and Hegel have forever taught 
us, what we must “kink it to be. Nay, rather, it means that 
we are compelled to think the universe to be what the neces- 
sities of our practical nature demand that it shall be [Kant 
suggested this, although Spinoza thought it a reason for deny- 
ing a knowledge of final causes], that for philosophy as for psy- 
chology, reality is simply whatever sustains a verifiable relation 
(positive or limitative) to our activity.” I am aware of a great 
many things that these statements are apt to suggest, such as 
“ philosophizing with one’s heart and inclinations a /’enfant 
até or ala vielle femme,” or “ Fichte’s short cut to reality up to 
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date,” or “ Schopenhauer minus his pessimism,” or “the mere 
truism that reality is and must be thought to be what it proves 
itself to be, proves itself to be in us.” But why should not 
reality be considered and analyzed by philosophy as “ what it 
proves itself to be”? If evolution be rational, reality must be 
what it proves itself in our experience to be, for man’s body 
must be regarded as an “ organism for the storage and voluntary 
expenditure” of cosmic energy, and man’s nature and mind as 
an agency for bringing nature to its highest development and 
expression (a realm of goodness and beauty). And, again, if 
this “ practical idealism” be at a glance detected to be merely 
an obverse of the intellectual idealism of Kant’s “ Critique of 
Pure Reason,” or Hegel’s “ Logic”—nay, merely a rendering 
according to taste of the teleology of Kant’s “Critique of 
Judgment” and Hegel’s “ Philosophy of History,” it is none the 
less a new statement of the results of philosophy, for it carries 
with it an obligation to give a new rendering of the “ principles 
of knowledge,” an interpretation of these principles that does 
not seem merely to idealize away the reality of things, to re- 
duce the world to ‘‘ appearance” * and (reality ?), or to leave us 
with Fichte’s conviction (or error) that knowledge somehow 
must always be an indirect or second-hand way to reality. If 
knowledge tells us something about reality that we cannot with 
our “ whole heart” believe, if it gives us a version of reality that 
fails to satisfy the very knowing “ power” itself, then, indeed, is 
Pyrrhonism the only true philosophy and indifferentism or 
opportunism the only true conduct. But the newer idealism 
honors and glorifies knowledge as most real and most reliable, 
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* Some critic recently suggested an alternative name for Mr. Bradley’s book 
on “Appearance and Reality,’—the Disappearance of Reality. And it has 
always seemed to me that the defenders of a reality higher than that of science 
and thought (as Professor Seth makes out Mr. Bradley to be, to a certain extent) 
ought to be very careful about seeming unduly to disparage the reality that is 
before us and the “life that now is.” Reality must always be found in appear- 
ance, and not altogether ‘‘ above” it and ‘‘ beyond” it. See my ‘“‘ Schopenhauer’s 
System, etc.,” pp. 448-450, etc. The principles of knowledge do not (as a 
superficial study of even Kant might lead us to suppose) apply to a reality “ out- 
side” the mind; they are simply a statement of the essential nature of our 
experience, of our experience reduced to its simplest elements. 
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as telling us not what reality is zm ¢tse/f—this very idea being 
nonsensical, as every one now (thanks to Hegel) knows—but 
what reality is in relation to our activity, as constituting for us 
an actual grasp or leverage (this is no mere metaphor) on things, 
whereby we can raise ourselves on to higher planes of vision 
and conduct. I find this view of knowledge suggested in Pro- 
fessor Ward’s Britannica articles on psychology (in his expo- 
sition of the memory-continuum as a differentiation of the 
perception-continuum) and in Mr. Stout’s two volumes on 
“ Analytic Psychology” and in the philosophy that may be 
built upon Professor James’s “ Will to Believe,” and upon 
Professor A. Seth’s “ Mr. Balfour and his Critics,” and in Mr. 
Bosanquet’s recent opuscule on the “ Psychology of the Moral 
Self.” The reader has but to convince himself, by psycho- 
logical and psycho-physical investigation, of the truth of the 
fact that our conceptions or ideas and the conceptions and 
ideas of humanity represent the history of the differentiation 
of our practical needs and tendencies ; and then to master the 
meaning of Hegel’s criticism of Kant’s “ Thing-in-Itself,” to 
clear his mind of any and all difficulties connected with the 
doctrine of the relativity of knowledge, doubts that he may 
have been led to entertain about the reality of our experience, 
from an acceptance of the so-called doctrine of the relativity 
of human knowledge. This doctrine does not mean what we 
used to suppose it did mean when studying Protagoras and 
Enesidemus and modern Agnosticism, that the senses and 
understanding are not reliable guides as to the nature of 
reality ; but rather that the data of knowledge and investiga- 
tion are reliable because they tell us the relation that “things” 
and the “ world” sustain to the movement of our bodies and 
the evolution of our life, or the relation that our life sustains 
to the life or evolution of the universe. 

When once we grasp the true nature of the self, with which, 
of course, knowledge or reflection (Besonnenheit) is intimately 
associated, we see clearly that we cannot think of the self 
without at the same time affirming it. Affirmation—in other 
words, the affirmation in the simplest judgment—is not merely 
logical but also volitional. We cannot think of an “ideal 
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content” of the mind (goodness, ¢.g., beauty, sociability), or 
of a definite relation to the world of men and things, to— 


“ This blessed plot, this earth, this realm, this England; 
This land of such dear souls, this dear, dear land,” 


without at the same time affirming it ; and by affirming I mean 
acting, living, willing, as if that notion of the mind were real— 
real somehow in our very consciousness of it. I believe that 
the newer psychology and sociology (philosophy of society) 
and philosophy generally, have a better conception of the 
organic nature of the self than the traditional metaphysic since 
1781, and with a better conception of the nature of organism 
as applied to the self, also a better conception of the appli- 
cation of this notion to nature and to humanity. 

It has been the vogue among educated people to make 
merry over the idea of Schopenhauer and Hartmann that 
humanity may some time rise to such an acute consciousness 
of the unsatisfactory character of all material life as to actually 
will to suppress that life in the interest of non-existence, as 
something preferable to a life of unending illusion. But, fan- 
tastical though this notion at first seems to be, there is implied 
in it at least that perception of the organic continuity of all 
animal and human existence for which the biology and soci- 
ology of to-day may be regarded to stand. Humanity, in 
virtue of a deepened consciousness of its own essential moral 
unity and “intellectual solidarity,” and, consequently, of its 
collective control over most of the forces of nature and over 
the anti-social forces at work in certain of its own members, 
may will to rise above practical materialism and the warring 
of groups of human beings against groups of their fellows. 
With this somewhat fanciful indication of the ‘errain that may 
be won for a philosophy of mind and life, for a philosophy 
that adopts Comte’s idea of arranging all knowledge and all 
science in view of its bearing on human life, and that takes 
along with this very arrangement the idealism of Plato and 
Schelling and Hegel, let us think of some of the many reasons 
why the reality of man’s life as that of a being who acts and 
who “alone,” in his action, can “achieve the impossible,” as 
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Goethe puts it,—act in advance of the mere conceptions of his 
reason, should at present be made one of the fundamental 
data of philosophy. 

First, it is almost a truism that a philosophy of volition is 
necessarily the best possible clue to the systematization of the 
world from a teleological point of view, the supreme desidera- 
tum of all philosophy, even of the philosophy that denies its 
possibility. “Only that metaphysic,” says Schopenhauer,* 
“is really and directly a support to ethics, which is itself ethi- 
cal in its origin,—constructed, in fact, out of ethical material, 
the will. For this reason I could have called my metaphysic 
ethic with much more justification than Spinoza, with whom 
the word savors of irony,—a sort of /ucus a non lucendo, in 
fact, since it is only through sophistry that he foists morality 
on to a system which has logically no room for it.” Human 
action represents the integration and storage and expenditure 
for higher purposes of all the diverse forms of energy of the 
known universe, from gravitation up to vital or biotic force; 
and—what is still more important and miraculous—it also rep- 
resents 2 operation the force (for thought is a force) of thought 
as not only directing the subordinate energies just referred to, 
but as expressing itself and its influence over the life of man. 
“The course of evolution... has been in the direction from 
the unorganized and inefficacious towards the organized and 
efficacious through the process of storing energy in appro- 
priate forms. This has taken place by a series of successive 
steps, each resulting in a more efficient product ; that is, one 
possessing, in addition to the properties of antecedent prod- 
ucts, some new property with a special power of its own 
capable of better work.”+ The body of man no doubt repre- 
sents a contrivance or organism for the highest or most highly 


* See my “‘Schopenhauer’s System in its Philosophical Significance,” ch, 
vii..—Schopenhauer’s Moral Philosophy. I believe, of course, that Schopen- 
hauer sets forth more completely thari any other philosopher the reality of a 
philosophy of the will. The application, too, in his shorter writings and general 
essays, of such a philosophy to life and conduct and character, is not the least 
valuable part of the information he gives the world about itself, 

¢ Lester Ward, Zhe Monist, Vol. V., p. 257; “Outline of Sociology,” p. 
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economized expenditure and direction of physical or cosmic 
energy; and the action of man may be said to turn the forces 
of nature back upon themselves in an enforced subserviency 
to the needs of human society and of the moral and spiritual 
life of man. And in collective human action, in the organized 
volition of humanity, we have a still higher control and adap- 
tation of the forces of the universe than in the actions of indi- 
viduals or of mere groups of individuals. Man can to an 
almost indefinite extent make the world to be very largely 
what he intelligently desires it to be. It is sometimes claimed 
—e.g., by the late Mr. Huxley in his ‘“‘ Romanes Lecture”— 
that nature is indifferent and even hostile to man, and that the 
whole of civilization consists in fighting and subduing the 
mere forces of nature; but the “slightest philosophy” (as 
Hume put it) will dispel altogether from the mind this fiction 
of any kind of “nature” whatsoever existing anterior to or 
independent of the intelligence and purpose that man is 
directly conscious of in himself. 

Secondly, if we can see our way to adopt a practical prin- 
ciple as the most logical explanation of reality, we should be 
more free in our thoughts from that somewhat unfortunate 
sense (/e tourment de linfini, as Zola lately called it in an ad- 
dress to Paris students) of a discrepancy between philosophy 
and ordinary life, with which most metaphysicians seem to be 
afflicted, and with which the world half humorously persists in 
crediting them. Sincere students of philosophy have always 
experienced a guasi minor irritation of spirit on being told by 
their friends and by great men like Goethe, to bring themselves 
and their philosophy back to life or closer to life. A true 
philosophy, as it were, should never feel the need of coming 
“back to reality,” should never find itself in the position of 
being a mere passive spectator of “ cosmic evolution,” for the 
impulse to think is an assertion of the impulse to live, and 
“conceptions” or “ideas” are an abbreviated statement of the 
knowledge that humanity has acquired of its environment— 
matter that we of to-day must use to help us still further 
onwards in the work of the conquest of the world and of our- 
selves. No philosopher of to-day has any right to think that 
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the world exists for thought, when comparative biology and 
positive psychology most conclusively show that “thought” 
exists for the world, for man as a weapon or instrument of 
conscious effort. And if, to return to our point, the solution 
of the world is to be found (as is the expressed or implied 
conviction of an increasing number of students) in the real 
and historical evolution of the life of man, the best way of 
“ making a beginning” in philosophy is to analyze the zmplica- 
tions of human action. For human action, in so far as it is a 
combination or a working together in unison of the force that 
we call physical and nervous energy and of the force that we 
call thought, is the most characteristic and expressive fact of 
the universe, an epitomized expression of its life. 

Thirdly, the fact of volition or conduct is the only process 
in the world that we know “ on the inside,” from the “ inside” 
outwards. All other processes of the world we know “ on the 
outside,” by their manifestations or effects rather than “in 
themselves,” in their internal potency. That we know volition 
on the inside may, of course, be denied, and is denied even by 
men who allow themselves to be called psychologists (theorists 
of the “soul” or psyche). But let us reflect. Every philo- 
sophical student knows that it is only in the facts of “ atten- 
tion,” and “control” and “thinking” that any unique or differ- 
entiating characteristic of human volition is to be sought and 
possibly found. Now it is just because of the traditional 
Cartesian dualism between “thought” and “extension,” be- 
tween “thought” and “movement” in which most of us in 
our feelings and associations are still steeped, despite Kantian 
criticism and Hegelian monism, that we still find it difficult to 
represent to our minds the undoubted “ voluntary * command 
of the motor processes of fixation” which all “ voluntary com- 
mand of attention” involves. Not until we have studied the 
physiology and the biology of the sense-organs does this dif- 
ficulty disappear. When it does disappear, it disappears not 
because we can tink any more easily than we could before, 
thefinterference of thought with the almost completely differ- 


* Stout, “‘ Analytical Psychology,” I., 243. 
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entiated motor-apparatus of the brain; but because we have 
ceased to think of “thought” as “ outside” movement, vainly 
endeavoring to influence it, and have come to regard it as 
itself essentially an effort or conation of which (as of other 
movements of our bodies, organic and systematic or localized 
and specialized) we are more or less immediately conscious. 
It is because we have learned to see, as Mr. Stout expresses 
it, “that all mental process as such is conation, and that the 
more complex and systematic it is, the more it asserts itself as 
independent conation.”* We know, then, on the inside, the 
“ volition” that is involved in attention or control, because the 
appercipient or dominating “ mental systems” or sets of ideas 
and associations that determine attention are part of the self 
or character. There is in developed thinking a principle of 
self-determination, a psycho-physical process which itself 
“initiates the changes on which its propagation ultimately de- 
pends,” a self-preservative misus of our mental life that is 
“identical with its very existence.” This is why men have 
hitherto thought that the Cartesian “ Cogito ergo sum” rep- 
resents the only piece of “ experience” that we know “ on the 
inside.” The “ cognitive ¢ synthesis is merely the way in which 
active tendencies define and differentiate themselves,” and of 
the “active tendencies” of our nature we are as surely con- 
scious as we are of breathing or of hunger—when we under- 
stand what these last words connote. We thus seem to know 
“thought” and “ knowledge” on the inside, because we “ are 
ourselves necessarily concerned” { in the “ origination and 
continuance” of the very processes of thought and knowl- 
edge. “The more complex and systematic that knowledge 


* Cf. Baldwin, “ Social and Ethical Interpretations,” p. 248: “ All knowledge 
tends to lead to action.” Also, p. 295: ‘“‘ The growth of the ethical sense is a 
growth in motor accommodation.” 

+ Stout, loc. cit., II., 103. Cf. Wundt, “ Phys. Psychol’ (Aufl., 1887), II., 
471. “Angeboren ist nur in der Organisation v. s. w.—The only thing that is 
innate in an animal organism is the tendency to respond with appropriate move- 
ments to certain impressions from the outside; the mental representation of these 
movements is something that comes after their actual performance.” 

Titchener, “Outline of Psychology,”’ p. 5. 
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is, the more it asserts itself as independent conation.” * Thus, 
what we do -know “on the inside” in knowledge is volition, 
and volition is the only thing in the world that we really know 
on the inside, because volition is identical with the self-pre- 
servative zzsus or effort that is the ultimate fact about our life, 
and not about it alone, but about all organized or animate life. 

Fortunately, the fact of our knowing volition on the inside is 
conceded even by the line of argument that sums itself up in 
the contention that we are “ conscious automata,” ¢ that in voli- 
tion consciousness is a kind of epi-phenomenon, a mere knowl- 
edge-accompaniment or accompanying presentation (Begleiter- 
scheinung) of the adaptation or “ least resistance” movement 
in which and in which alone the said volition consists. We are 
at least aware of the fact that we are acting beings, and that 
in our conduct the force that we absorb from the outer world 
is converted, through the action of our bodily and mental 
tendencies (as Professor Titchener would have us put it), into 
energy that produces new effects in the outer world itself, and 
that creates the institutions and agencies and customs and 
ideal creations of what is called civilization. In the conduct 
of man, and especially in the organized and socialized forms of 
collective human conduct, the merely physical force of the 
universe has become conscious of itself as modifiable or capa- 
ble of being modified into psychical energy, that in its turn 
may react upon nature and upon humanity, for “ evolution is 
essentially a process of storing and economizing and co-ordi- 
nating different forms of cosmical energy.” Even, that is, if 
the roots of our actions reach down into the very depths of 
organic (the cellular constitution of our bodies) and inorganic 
(in distribution of the matter of the universe) nature, we may 
still be said to know our actions on the inside (and through 
them the whole of nature on the inside) in a way in which we 
know no other objects. Through the activity-experience, 
then, man may be said to be conscious of the whole world as 
the evolution of an energy or purpose that he is able in a 


* Cf. supra. 
+ See an article by Professor Leurie, “ Psycho-Physical Materialism.” A/ind, 


I9, 56. 
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measure to understand, in so far as he is conscious of the 
utilization (in himself and in humanity) of physical process 
for “ideal” ends—the conquest of the earth and of the forces 
that threaten civilization itself. Inthe language of philosophy, 
the activity-experience brings us into living relation with the 
real things and real purposes (the Platonic Ideas) of which 
the world as presentation is significant. This thought of the 
subserviency of the world of sense and the world of science 
to the commerce and the united activity of persons, lay, partly 
latent and partly patent, in the writings of Berkeley and Kant, 
but it required the doctrine of evolution with its “ frank 
recognition of the oneness of all existence” and the conclu- 
sion of modern psychology, that the measure of reality is 
belief in what affects (aids or limits) our activity-experience, 
along with perhaps the philosophy of Schopenhauer and of 
Buddhism, to develop it into the possible basis of a philo- 
sophical system. 

It being, according to psychology, true that knowledge re- 
veals to us only the relations that “ phenomena” and “ phe- 
nomenal happenings” sustain to the movements of our bodies 
and the activities of our lives (evolution is every day discov- 
ering adaptations in nature when they were least of all ex- 
pected), it, of course, follows that the utility and “ purpose” of 
all knowledge is to be found in its “ practical character,” its 
value for the further development of our lives. All our “ fac- 
ulties” and susceptibilities must be regarded as biology regards 
the sense-organs, as means of bringing their possessor into 
living relation to the different phases and planes of the life of 
the universe. Even Lotze, many years ago, defined sensations 
as acts of self-assertion (Se/bsbehauptungen) on the part of the 
soul in response to “interferences,” a fact that connects his 
philosophy with that of Herbart and Leibnitz and (in a differ- 
ent way) with that of Schopenhauer. Fouillée in his “ Idées- 
Forces” develops the philosophical consequences of the idea 
that perception is posterior to appetition, to will. Memory, 
as every one knows, is a tendency of the mind to retain and 
to reproduce the different phases or parts of an experience to 
which it has been subjected. And as for shought, we may, of 
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course, analyze our experience and the alleged experience of 
humanity in any way that we “ please” (this “ please,” by the 
way, will always denote a direction of practical interest that 
could, with sufficient data, be determined beforehand), but 
the “ conceptions” that we employ in thinking are always ab- 
breviated or tentative “constructions” of material that has 
in its constituent elements formed part of the actual experi- 
ence of ourselves and others. Conceptions that are incon- 
gruous with the continuity of our own or of the world’s 
experience are rejected by us and are supplanted by others. 
The real object of knowledge is to store up reality or experi- 
ence in conceptions that may, in the form of motives, influence 
or determine conduct, and so aid men in the evolution of their 
lives. It may be questioned whether there are any concep- 
tions—“ God,” if you will, the “soul,” “free will,” “ matter,” 
“evolution,” “ faith,” “ beauty,” anything—that do not repre- 
sent a more or less simple or more or less complex “ construc- 
tion” (schematic representation, mental picture) of certain 
phases of reality, or of realities, that have formed part of 
some experience or other, and that represent an active effort 
on the part of the mind to use these and all experiences as 
means to further personal development. Vihil est in intellectu 
quod non privis fuerit in sensu et in voluntate. Socrates, we 
may remember, could not see how a man could know the 
better and do the worse, or how virtue could be anything 
other than (applied) knowledge—a proof that the hardest 
thinker on questions of conduct that the world has ever seen, 
had, in his own way, a hold of the fact (patent to every student 
of biology and psychology) that there is a dynamic aspect of 
every conception, that it is a “mental system” struggling to 
establish itself as victorious over other competing “‘ mental 
systems” that must in their turn subordinate or co-ordinate 
themselves in relation to it. Indeed, the mind itself is a 
dynamic thing; it is the consciousness that a human being 
has of his life, as (face Aristotle), the realization of an inward 
vital energy or purpose. .I am willing to admit that, once 
“‘mind” has become conscious of itself, it does become a law 
unto itself, that it changes for man the whole face of nature, 
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making him feel that everything he does must be “ con- 
ceived” and “ born again” of the “ spirit ;’” but my main point 
is that the whole content of mind is, as is now confessed by 
classical philosophers, an “ operative content,” * a content 
that is nothing if not active and practical and in process of 
evolution. Je suis ce gue je veux—I am what I will, to employ 
the mot of Secretan—is true of man in so far as the reality of 
his being is, in “idea” and in fact, dependent upon what he 
rationally wills himself to be. 

It has been, perhaps, somewhat customary to say that phi- 
losophy furnishes us with a Ameless analysis of reality, an 
analysis that has a value for thought alone, independently al- 
together of the fact whether the life and thought of an age or 
a time is or is not expressive of the complete truth and reality 
of things. But if both the world and philosophers could only 
realize that ¢hought, in its very attempt to grasp in a few bold 
and comprehensive conceptions the evolution of the whole 
world up to a given moment of time, is the most utilitarian 
and positive and aggressive of all forces, there would be at 
once far less idol-worship and far less disparagement of 
knowledge as such than is generally common. Hegel says 
somewhere in the “Logic” that it will upon reflection be 
found to be true that all the so-called highest things are also 
at the same time the most useful. Wisdom is indeed the most 
useful of all possessions. Philosophy will always be regarded 
to be what the Kantians and Neo-Kantians of our day have 
contended that it is,—an analysis of experience ; but the phi- 
losopher may learn that experience is every day enlarging 
itself through feeling and through volition (the volition of 
moral and zsthetic conquest) and through the efforts of man- 
kind after organized achievement. “I cannot help thinking,” 
said the late Mr. Nettleship,t “that it would be much better 
for many metaphysically-minded people if they would think 
about the things which they happen to feel and have real ex- 


* Bosanquet, ¢.g., “‘ Psychology of the Moral Self,”’ p. 10. 
¢ “ Philosophical Lectures and Remains of Lewis Nettleship.” Edited by 
Bradley and Benson. Macmillan, 1897. I quote from Literature, January 8, 
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perience of, instead of taking their subjects and lines of thought 
from other people’s thinking.” If philosophers would really 
do this, they would see somewhat more deeply than they often 
do into the essential unity of all experience. They would 
gain a consciousness of the relation of the aims and purposes 
of thought to the aims and purposes of all evolution and 
effort, to even the industrial and economic activity of man. 
And if they acquire this insight, as there is abundant evidence 
in the philosophical activity of to-day to show that they grad- 
ually are acquiring it, then the great public in its turn will see 
that philosophers, in endeavoring to register and record and 
understand all experience and to eliminate from it the errors 
of partial observation and partial judgment, are just as much 
workers as are men of science and men of affairs. Of course, 
too, a “ clearer conception of the ultimate significance and end 
of all existence” will give a “clearer direction to all the aims 
of human exertion.”* And in this way will philosophy on its 
side exercise a controlling influence over the life and activity 
of men, becoming in practice, as in theory, the Queen of the 


Sciences and the Arts. 
W. CALDWELL. 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY, 
EVANSTON, ILLINOIS. 


* Professor Clark Murray, in an interesting article on “ Philosophy and Eco- 
nomic Life,” in Zhe Monist, July, 1894. 
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DEFECTIVE CHILDREN: THEIR NEEDS AND 
THEIR RIGHTS. 


THE words of Coleridge, 


‘‘A mother is the holiest thing alive,” 


found a fitting illustration in an incident to which my attention 
was recently drawn. A commissioner of the poor met a sad 
case of ejectment. A mother with no roof but a tree between 
her and a stormy sky had gathered around her six helpless 
children, one of them a profound idiot. His offer to provide 
for this one in an asylum for defectives met with an indignant 
refusal. “ Part with that child? I will give up all the others 
first.” The most helpless is the dearest,—that is the mother- 
cry we hear so often in our work. 


“Two thousand years that cry has been repeated, 
And its eternal youth is ever new.” 


Yet how little has been done since the Great Physician healed 
the impotent child and the heart of the sorrowing mother,— 
since His apostle charged the churches to comfort the feeble- 
minded. Tradition tells of the good bishop of the fourth 
century, St. Nicholas of Myra,—still regarded as the patron of 
children,—who recognized the imbecile and idiot and claimed 
them as his special wards. Twelve hundred years later St. 
Vincent de Paul and his confréres de charité attempted to 
ameliorate in some degree the condition of these unfortunates ; 
but it remained for the present century to take the initiative ; 
and, indeed, not until the latter half of it has the work taken 
definite and organized form. Meanwhile the evil has grown 
tremendously, and it is important, first of all, that its character 
be made clear. 

The ignorance of the general public in regard to this evil is 
daily brought home to us and constitutes a serious drawback 
to our work. On occasions of public addresses, I have been 
approached for information by persons amazed to learn that 
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there is any difference between the idiot and imbecile. The 
idiot is utterly incapable of training except in the simplest 
matters of self-help; he has no power of speech; in fact, 
nothing can be done for him save to minister to his physical 
needs. The imbecile, however,—classified in three grades,— 
may be trained to become almost self-supporting, and does, 
under tutelage and direction, fairly creditable work in both 
industrial and mechanical arts. It is clear, therefore, that the 
difference between an idiot and an imbecile is even greater 
than that between an imbecile and a normal child. Indeed, so 
nearly normal do many of our boys and girls appear that the 
uninitiated constantly ask why they are in an institution. Why 
may not this boy, who can make his own coat, draw, paint, 
play the cornet, make and carve a chair, and perform equally 
well the office of butler or valet——why may he not go out 
into the world and earn a good living? Because, away from 
the compelling hand, without the constant stimulus of affec- 
tionate guardianship, his weak will and indolent nature would 
at once succumb. Alone, he could never be trusted to com- 
pete with normal labor; nor would it be safe to allow his 
weak moral nature, often absolutely wanting, to contend with 
the temptations of the world. He would inevitably be pushed 
to the wall, join the army of tramps, vagrants, and criminals, 
and help to crowd our almshouses or penitentiaries; and, 
worse still, he would perpetuate his race. 

The world has no place for him. Not understanding him, 
it will not put up with him or his vagaries. The imbecile, 
whose training must cover a period four times that of a nor- 
mal child and who must work under constant supervision, who 
is childish and wilful, who is often physiologically an old man 
and psychologically a young child while yet a youth in years, 
belongs to an abnormal race and must be forever set apart 
with his own. This is necessary not alone to ensure his only 
certain success in life, but for the protection of ourselves and 
our children. Society must be protected, in the first place, 
from the motiveless acts of the irresponsible which are as 
pregnant with disaster as premeditated crime and, because un- 
suspected, far more difficult to evade; and in the second place, 
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from the contamination of intermarriage. Marriage, which is 
sometimes contracted ignorantly (abnormally brilliant quali- 
ties concealing serious mental defects) but too often knowingly 
from lust of wealth, position, or social advantage and entered 
into reckless of consequencess, is creating a race in our midst 
more to be dreaded than any foreign immigration. 

What are marriage laws worth that guard so little the sa- 
cred precincts of the home? Are we not allowing our much 
vaunted freedom for the individual to run into a tangled web 
of license? We hear the frequent assertion of the ignorant 
or foolish, “I will marry whom I please, and it is no one’s 
business but my own.” And, insane, imbecile, or diseased, 
there is no law to “show just cause or impediment” or to 
interfere with “this right of the individual.” A few years 
later the inheritor of this same liberty repeats, naturally, the 
same sentiment: “I will do what I choose and no one dare 
touch me.” And no one does. When, finally, the lawlessness 
of self-will has destroyed all power of self-control, the atavism 
of the race encloses its helpless victim. ‘Freedom which 
comes too soon—before the individual is ready for it—proves 
his ruin,” as Earl Barnes wisely says, and he becomes the 
unintentional author of some unpremeditated crime. Then 
the law, which has permitted all this, steps in and, by way of 
condoning its own lax guardianship, consigns its unfortunate 
ward to prison or to death. Is this a protection which pro- 
tects? No other class of defectives transmit ill with such 
certainty as the feeble-minded. Unstable nerve centres in 
one parent seem naturally to attract and coalesce with any 
weakness or ancestral taint, be it patent or latent, in the other. 
Disappearing for one or several generations, if modified by 
pure connection, the atavism still clings, sure to reappear, if 
not as imbecility, still as insanity, epilepsy, or some one of 
the varied forms of neurosis. A case in evidence is that of 
two persons, each apparently of sound mind and pure blood, 
enjoying every advantage that health, wealth, culture, and 
position can give; yet their only child is a profound idiot. 

I have the record of a family through seven generations, 
numbering one hundred and twenty-four individuals, showing 
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forty-two defectives. Another family of eighty individuals, 
thirty-two of whom are defectives, shows through four gen- 
erations a continuous stream of idiocy, imbecility, and crime. 
These are not isolated facts, but types of cases constantly met 
with in the experience of alienists. Can it be wondered, 
therefore, that we urge, not only the permanent sequestration, 
but asexualization of the imbecile as the only reasonable and 
effectual safeguards against an evil which, in poisoning the 
springs of society, is attacking the very life-blood of the 
nation ? 

There are more imbeciles in our midst than people generally 
are aware of. They walk our streets and fill our schools. 
The high-grade imbecile, often abnormally bright, flattered and 
pushed forward by fond parents and unsuspecting teachers, 
given a liberty amounting to license for which he is totally 
unequal, is early placed in a position of trust, from which he 
quickly passes to a felon’s cell or escapes justice and repeats 
his experience in a foreign land. The low-grade drags his 
slow length through the primary schools, perhaps, or skulks 
in by-lanes and alley-ways, and, devoid of purpose or will, he 
sees no future, nor is he conscious of any law but what the 
present dictates. Gamin, tramp, a lover of mischief—the step 
is easy to unconscious crime; and, without intent, this pur- 
poseless being often becomes the chief actor in a tragedy made 
double when the death penalty is imposed upon such an irre- 
sponsible. 

I was called upon a short time since to give testimony in a 
case which enlisted my warmest sympathies,—that of a purely 
motiveless crime committed by an utterly irresponsible lad 
with every mark of degeneracy upon him. By the law of 
Pennsylvania, children over seven years of age found guilty 
of murder are liable to the death penalty. The public, con- 
vinced that there was no insanity and not understanding im- 
becility, for which, indeed, the law makes no provision, clam- 
ored for his conviction. Picture that court-room crowded with 
curiosity-seekers and horror-mongers. The great doors swing 
back, and the dwarfed child, with his misshapen head, wiry, 
unkempt hair, drooping mouth, imbecile leer, and slouching 
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gait,—guarded by two big officers,—takes his place in the 
dock. With what simplicity and directness the brave, heart- 
broken mother tells the story of her own sufferings before the 
birth of her boy, on whom a fatal inheritance and almost every 
disease known to childhood had set an ineffaceable seal. 
Never shall I forget how her appealing eyes hung upon my 
words, as being all that stood between her and this last most 
bitter blow. The mother was spared. But one feels that 
there is no place for the boy in all the world. The deed bars 
him from school as it does from society, lest by mere associa- 
tion he bring harm to others. He is adjudged zwsanus, or of 
unsound mind, to save him from the gallows; yet, not being 
insane, the close confinement of asylum or prison means for 
him either insanity or a lapse into idiocy. I look at my own 
boys, happy in their work and play in the glad, free sunshine, 
and think how any one of them might be in his place to-day 
were they not shielded and guarded from the possibility of 
such an ill. 

Before considering the remedy for this evil, it may be well 
to review the work already accomplished. As I have before 
remarked, work among mental defectives, building on Itard’s 
experiment upon the wild boy of Aveyron in 1801, and car- 
ried forward by his pupil Seguin, assumed definite and organ- 
ized proportions about the middle of the present century, 
when a general and almost simultaneous movement took 
place in England, on the continent, and in our own country. 
Early efforts were naturally directed towards the idiotic or the 
lowest grade of imbecile with the aim of arousing dormant 
faculties sufficiently to induce to habits of cleanliness and 
self-help. The queer, the erratic, the eccentric, were scarcely 
recognized as abnormal any more than are those destitute of 
the moral sense, who are often accounted monsters of wick- 
edness, “ possessed of the devil,” rather than the moral imbe- 
ciles they really are. This neglected class has multiplied like 
dragons’ teeth ; but the advance made in psychology and edu- 
cation in revealing their needs has also opened up for them 
new possibilities, causing modification and adaptation of 
methods and enlarging in every way the sphere of our work. 
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Thus, from the simplest aim of psychological education—that 
of awakening and inciting sense-impulses—we have passed to 
training in such habits of consecutive thinking as will secure 
the results already alluded to. This, in epitome, is the prog- 
ress made in fifty years. 

We are about to enter upon a new century of work showing 
greater possibilities and demanding a yet greater advance. 
Statistics show, in the United States alone, nearly one hundred 
thousand mental defectives, and of these only about eight 
thousand are provided for in the twenty-four large institutions 
now in existence. Many of these institutions are already 
filled to repletion and, unfortunately, with a large proportion 
of the idiot or untrainable class. In this respect the English 
are far wiser than we; for, even with the title of “ Homes for 
Idiotic and Mental Defectives,” they do not admit the idiots 
into their training schools, but care for them in asylums apart, 
the economic and moral value of such an arrangement being 
self-evident. 

Not alone from this stand-point will our work require a 
similar arrangement in the near future. We not only need 
more space, with entire concentration of energy upon our 
legitimate work of training, but a new element not included 
in the last census will soon be pressing for admission. Re- 
sults of legislation under the compulsory education act show 
in the city of Philadelphia alone one thousand and twenty-one 
truants, “children not to be desired in the regular grades.” 
The committee reports: “ There are some children who are 
mischief-makers in the regular schools, and who are better 
out than in.” Special schools are to be opened for those who 
are incorrigible or who need special assistance in study. This 
is but following similar experiences in England and on the 
continent based upon corresponding pressing needs. Some 
of these children, doubtless, are backward from mere physical 
defects which may be overcome ; but a large majority of these 
“ mischief-makers” in the schools will soon be proven “ mis- 
chief-makers” in society ; and, recognized as defectives, they 
will naturally drift into training schools for the feeble-minded. 
To receive and train them, and also to care for present demands, 
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we must be freed from our untrainable population and turn our 
asylum wards into workshops and school-rooms. The pro- 
viding of homes for idiots and for epileptics must therefore 
be the first step in clearing the way for extending the work of 
training mental defectives; but to this view the public must 
be educated. 

I have said that the training of an abnormal person, espe- 
cially if not begun early, covers a period four times that of a 
normal child. Now, with a continuous stream flowing in 
from the public schools of those who have been tested and 
proven mental or moral defectives (the necessity of their 
permanent sequestration having been recognized), our train- 
ing schools will soon be overcrowded unless there be some 
outlet for them. And just here we come face to face with the 
great question of the future and the unsolved problem of the 
past,—a question asked of us every day, “ For what are you 
training the imbecile? What place can be found for this 
child who never grows up ?” 

Society must be protected from pollution and tragedy on 
the one hand, and on the other the innocent imbecile must be 
saved from punishment for heedless or reckless transgression 
for which he is absolutely irresponsible. The interests of both 
therefore demand permanent sequestration. But where, and 
how? A way must be prepared for the crisis which even 
another decade may force upon us. The Spartans recognized 
this law of self-protection, and, being forced by their circum- 
scribed limits to choose the lesser evil as the greater mercy, 
they sacrificed the weak for the strong and put to death their 
defectives in early infancy in order to protect the integrity of 
the state. We, with our broad territory, are able to meet the 
same issue in a more humane way ; but with us also a national 
need can be met only by a national provision. The govern- 
ment is caring for the deaf-mute, the Indian, and the negro; 
then why shall it not care for this race which is at once more 
helpless and more aggressive, which is incapable of self-pres- 
ervation and fast becoming a standing peril to the nation? 
The unoccupied lands of the great West, or the undeveloped 
portions of the Atlantic seaboard, give free space and oppor- 
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tunity for permanent sequestration under happiest conditions. 
Colonized there under wisely ordered provisions, protected 
from society and society protected from him, safe from the 
temptations of a world which does not understand him any 
more than he understands it, the imbecile would be given his 
freedom under law, and a true junior republic might be 
established for these grown-up children of the nation. 

The axiom “ give a man his work and he need ask nothing 
else of life” applies even more to the abnormal than to the 
normal. A dilettante existence for the former means retro- 
gression. The continuous stimulus of quiet, congenial occu- 
pation constitutes his only true mental and moral life. For 
this, as well as for economic reasons, it would be well if all 
the needs of such a colony were supplied within its own 
limits, which would be not only a direct but a reflex benefit, 
as it would give a definite aim to the training in the various 
state institutions which would then be called upon to supply 
trained workers for various positions. This is no optimistic 
view, but one founded upon practical experience. Only a 
year ago we sent out a colony of one hundred and fifty 
trained workers to a new institution, and the physician in 
charge assures me he does not know how he would have 
managed with only new and untrained children. As it was, 
our boys and girls went to work with a will, leading even the 
employees of the institution, and thus clearly and practically 
demonstrated the greater possibilities of success in enlarged 
experiment. 

Contrast such a community of happy, busy folk, protected 
from possibility of crime and obloquy, with this picture, de- 
scribed in the Woman’s Tribune. “The American Siberia has 
a new chapter added, in the leasing of four hundred and thirty 
men, women and children prisoners at Albion, Florida, to the 
four contractors making the highest bids for them. These 
convicts have been leased for a year, and for that time they 
are the actual property of the contractors, and may be sub- 
leased by them. They will work in the phosphate and turpen- 
tine camps and at road-making. The condition of these camps 
whenever they have been investigated rivals the horrors that 
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rend our souls when they are perpetrated by other nations in 
foreign lands.” There can be no doubt that many, if not all, 
of these men, women, and children are mental and moral 
degenerates. 

Rapid as has been the advance in our work, it has not kept 
pace with the appalling increase of imbeciles. This is owing 
in great measure to a misapprehension of the evil, an ignorance 
of its cause, and a consequent indifference to its tremendous 
effects. Points, therefore, which should commend themselves 
to the thoughtful consideration of every humanitarian associ- 
ation and which for the common welfare need to be thoroughly 
ventilated, are,— 

1. Education of the public as to the dominating power of 
heredity, and the hopelessness, except by heroic means, of 
escape from atavism. 

2. The enactment of laws preventing the marriage of de- 
fectives or of their immediate descendants. This should be 
coupled with such stringent measures for the imbecile as are 
dictated by science and have already been proven by experi- 
ence. Such measures, resorted to early in infancy, will not 
only protect society, but release the unfortunate both from the 
slavery of his own passions and from the bondage of a keeper, 
and insure greater happiness with increased freedom of inter- 
course between associates of the same community, without 
that strict surveillance now absolutely required in all of our 
institutions. 

3. Early recognition of defective and separation of trainable 
from untrainable cases with suitable and distinct provision for 
each. 

4. National provision for the permanent sequestration of 
the imbecile under such conditions, dicated by moral and 
economic considerations, as shall be best conducive to the 
happiness of the individual and to the safety of the com- 
munity. 

I have given no mere opinions, but convictions founded 
upon a living experience. Apart from the demands of family 
ties, I have consecrated my best energies to this work. For 


twelve years, in a training schoo] numbering over a thousand, 
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I have eaten and drunk, walked and slept with the imbecile, 
and here and in Europe I have personally examined over five 
thousand cases. I know what society has to fear from the 
imbecile. I also know his needs and his rights and the pro- 
tection he demands at our hands; and I therefore make my 
appeal in behalf of those whom the French have so touchingly 
named Les Enfants du bon Dieu. 
Martin W. Barr. 


PENNSYLVANIA TRAINING SCHOOL FOR 
FEEBLE-MINDED CHILDREN. 


SIDGWICK AND SCHOPENHAUER ON THE FOUN- 
DATION OF MORALITY. 


ProFessor Henry Sipewick in his “ Methods of Ethics” 
lays down three abstract moral principles, which he regards 
as self-evident. The first of these principles is that “ if a kind 
of conduct that is right (or wrong) for me is not right (or 
wrong) for some one else, it must be on the ground of some 
difference between the two cases, other than the fact that he 
and I are different persons.” 

Let us take an easy instance of the application of this 
principle and see how it defends our moral judgments against 
the perverting influence of passion and self-interest. We 
have an excellent case in point in the interview between 
Nathan and David described in the second book of Samuel. 
David severely condemned the conduct of the imaginary rich 
man who seized the poor man’s only ewe lamb, but, perverted 
by passion and egoism, he had failed to condemn the heinous- 
ness of his own similar conduct. He had thought himself 
justified in doing an act of a kind that he could not approve 
when done by another, and the result was an infraction of the 
moral law. In Kantian language he had acted on a maxim 
that he could not will to be law universal. Nathan helped 
him to arrive at a correct-judgment in his own case by in- 
ducing him to give judgment on an imaginary third person, 
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in the estimation of whose conduct he would not be misled 
by the irrational preference for his own ego and by the ten- 
dency that we all have to regard ourselves in certain cases 
as more important than other human beings. David, having 
condemned the action of the rich man in Nathan’s story, 
showed his recognition of the truth of the principle enunci- 
ated by Sidgwick, when he condemned his own injustice to 
Uriah and exclaimed “I have sinned against the Lord.” The 
principle exemplified above is found on examination to be the 
only self-evident element in the idea of Justice. 

Professor Sidgwick’s next great fundamental principle of 
morality is not concerned with the conflict between the ego 
and the non-ego, but with the comparative value of different 
periods in the existence of the ego. It prescribes “impartial 
concern for all parts of our conscious life,” and warns us that 
“ Hereafter (as such) is to be regarded neither less nor more 
than Now.” A bird in the hand is worth two in the bush, 
and we may of course rationally prefer the certainty of hap- 
piness in the immediate future to the mere possibility of the 
same amount of happiness in the distant future. But we 
often go a step farther than this. We often sacrifice the 
future to the present, not from a well-considered recognition 
of the uncertainty of the future, but because we are impul- 
sively carried away by the prospect of immediate pleasure, 
and are, from deficiency of imagination, unable to realize the 
prospects of future happiness. This is the irrationality con- 
demned by Sidgwick’s maxim of Self-love or Prudence. 

Professor Sidgwick’s third great principle is the principle of 
Rational Benevolence. It prescribes that “one is morally 
bound to regard the good of any other individual as much 
as one’s own, except in so far as we judge it to be less, 
when impartially viewed, or less certainly knowable or attain- 
able.” In support of this principle he makes an appeal to 
Butler’s “ plain man,” who (so he thinks) “ if his conscience 
were fairly brought to consider the hypothetical question, 
whether it would be morally right for him to seek his own 
happiness on any occasion, if it involved a certain sacrifice of 
the greater happiness of some other human being—without 
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any counterbalancing gain to any one else—would answer un- 
hesitatingly in the negative.” So he probably would. But 
the full import of the Rational Principle upon which Benevo- 
lence is founded, would seem to be wider than this. It is pro- 
pounded elsewhere as the “ self-evident principle that the good 
of any one individual is of no more importance from the point 
of view (if I may say so) of the Universe, than the good of any 
other.” This cuts both ways. It makes it not only irrational 
to sacrifice the greater happiness of another to the less happi- 
ness of ourselves, but also equally irrational to sacrifice the 
greater happiness of ourselves to the less happiness of another. 
If the plain man of Butler were informed that the principle 
of Benevolence forbids the latter kind of sacrifice, he would 
be much astonished. Indeed it is rather a startling paradox to 
oppose Benevolence to self-sacrifice. Many plain men and a 
still larger number of plain women are so addicted to extreme 
acts of self-sacrifice that they think it praiseworthy, benevolent, 
and presumably rational to sacrifice everything for the good 
of others, like St. Paul, who was willing to have his name 
blotted out of the book of salvation for the sake of his breth- 
ren. Therefore the appeal to common sense in support of the 
last of Sidgwick’s Principles should rather be to the common 
sense not of the “ plain man,” but of those rare persons who 
are able to take the point of view of the universe and looking 
down, as from heaven, on the earth can recognize that the 
good of all men is equally desirable in the sight of God or 
as an element in the well-being of the universe, and that, from 
a strictly rational point of view, a man should regard his own 
good as neither less nor more important than that of any other 
man. 

We may then sum up the result of Professor Sidgwick’s 
three principles by saying that they prescribe on the one hand 
disregard of difference of persons in our moral judgments and 
in promoting the good of men generally, and, on the other, 
disregard of mere difference of time in providing for our own 
good. 

It is strange to find that Schopenhauer, by an entirely differ- 
ent route and following the; guidance of Indian philosophers, 
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comes to almost exactly the same conclusion, when he in- 
vestigates the metaphysical basis of morality. The great 
German pessimist makes pity the foundation of his moral 
system. The two all-embracing virtues of justice and charity 
are, according to him, based upon pity. He does not think 
that an action has any moral virtue except in so far as it 
springs from this motive. When pity prevents us from harm- 
ing others, we manifest the virtue of justice; when the same 
feeling prompts us actively to aid and relieve the sufferings of 
others, we manifest the virtue of charity. From these two 
virtues all morality can be deduced, and thus Schopenhauer 
establishes pity as the foundation of morality. 

In the last and most interesting chapter of his moral treatise 
he undertakes the task of finding a metaphysical justification 
of his moral theory, and finds it in the essential unity which, 
according to his philosophy and the philosophy of India, 
underlies the variety of phenomena. The bad man makes a 
great difference between himself and others. So he does not 
hesitate to injure others for his own advantage, and refuses to 
help them when they are in distress. The good man, on the 
contrary, more or less identifies himself with others. So 
great is his sympathy with them that their sorrows are his 
sorrows and their joys are his joys. In fact, the good man 
intuitively recognizes the great philosophical truth that, in 
spite of the misleading influence of appearances, the whole 
universe, including men and women, is really one and not 
many. This essential unity of the universe is expressed in 
the Hindu aphorism “ Tat twam asi (Thou art that),” which 
recognizes the unity of all in Brahma. Schopenhauer also 
quotes from the Baghavad-Gita “He who sees the same 
highest lord existing in all living creatures and not perishing 
when they perish, he sees clearly. He who sees everywhere 
the same lord present, does not injure himself by his own 
fault, and thence goes to the highest path.” The Sanskrit 
term maya is used to express the delusion that the material 
world with all its phenomenal differences is a real existence. 
When we escape from this delusion, we may expect to see 
clearly in moral and other questions. Thus, as regards the 
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principles of Justice and Benevolence, Sidgwick, Schopen- 
hauer and perhaps Indian philosophy, may be regarded as 
substantially in agreement. Sidgwick tells us that the princi- 
ples of Justice and Benevolence require us in our moral judg- 
ments to make no difference between other men and ourselves, 
Schopenhauer finds at the bottom of morality the fact that 
there really is no difference between other men and ourselves, 
and he finds a recognition of the same great truth in Indian 
philosophy. 

But what are we to say about Sidgwick’s principle of 
Prudence? Here we seem to find distinct opposition between 
the two moralists under consideration, as Schopenhauer places 
our self-regarding actions entirely beyond the pale of moral 
philosophy. The difference between the two thinkers will 
however be found upon examination to be more verbal than 
real. In his investigation of the metaphysical foundation of 
morality Schopenhauer deduces the falsity of the wicked 
man’s idea of the wide difference between man and man from 
the Kantian doctrine of the ideality or non-reality of space 
and time. When the wicked man says “ Pereat mundus dum 
salvus sim,” he is justified from an empirical point of view in 
making a difference between himself and others. In the em- 
pirical domain man is distinct from man, but the difference 
does not belong to the real essence of the universe. It is 
entirely due to space and time, which he therefore calls the 
principium indtwviduationis. When we accept the doctrine of 
the ideality of space and time expounded by Kant in his 
“Transcendental Aésthetic,” we see the real identity of man 
and man and act like moral beings. Thus Schopenhauer’s 
virtues of Justice and Charity are ultimately deducible from 
Kant’s doctrine of the ideality of space and time. If, how- 
ever, we start from one part of Kant’s doctrine, namely, the 
ideality of time, we must in the same way deduce from it Sidg- 
wick’s principle of Prudence, which, as we have seen, prescribes 
the ignoring of all difference of time in estimating our own 
present and future good. So that the doctrine of Kant, from 
which Schopenhauer deduces the virtues that he recognizes, 
Justice and Charity, must also lead to the rationality of 
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Sidgwick’s principle of Prudence, and, though Schopenhauer 
would refuse to call that principle a moral principle, he would 
at any rate be logically bound to admit that it is rational, 
and as rational as the moral principles which rest upon the 
same metaphysical basis. 

In conclusion, it remains to consider an objection which at 
first sight appears to make Schopenhauer’s ethical system 
defeat its own end. Again and again he insists upon the fact 
that the great end of moral philosophy, and one which none 
but his system can well effect, is the overthrow of egoism. 
But we have seen that, while Sidgwick and the utilitarian 
school agree with the Gospel precept, and teach us to love our 
neighbor as ourself, Schopenhauer, in accordance with the 
doctrines of Indian philosophy, declares that our neighbor zs 
ourself. If this be true, men who think they are doing good 
to others are in reality doing good to themselves, and thus, 
when they have mastered the great doctrine of identity, their 
pity and their benevolence are merely forms of a new and 
more extensive form of egoism. Thus we seem to be 
plunged at once into the cheerless darkness of Hobbism. 

The answer to this objection is to distinguish between the 
two kinds of egoism, namely, on the one hand, the egoism 
of most men who, looking at the world from the empirical 
point of view, regard themselves as different from other men, 
and, on the other hand, the all-embracing egoism of the 
philosopher who identifies himself with his fellow-men. It is 
only to the former kind of egoism that the moral philosophy 
based upon pity is diametrically opposed. To the latter 
kind of egoism it is not opposed, nor need it be. Egoism is 
not in any way immoral, when it does not lead to cruelty and 
injustice. The most tenderly compassionate man who regards 
his neighbor’s suffering as his own and acts accordingly, may 
be, strictly speaking, an egoist, as he seeks the good of his 
wider self; but his egoism is blameless and entirely free from 
all taint of immorality. Such a man is not precluded from at- 
taining to the highest virtue. He is capable of self-sacrifice, 
for the self-sacrifice praised by moralists is the sacrifice of 
one’s empirical self; and the fact that such self-sacrifice is 
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made in a moment of mental exaltation, when the agent 
pierces through the veil of illusion that generally conceals 

: the identity of man and man, does not detract from the high 
moral value of such action. 


MICHAEL MACMILLAN. 
ELPHINSTONE COLLEGE, BOMBAY. 
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HIsToRY OF INTELLECTUAL DEVELOPMENT: ON THE LINES OF 
MopERN Evo.uTion. By John Beattie Crozier, author of ‘‘ Civ- 
ilization and Progress,’’ etc. Vol. I.: Greek and Greco-Roman 
Thought ; Hinduism and Buddhism ; Judaism ; and Christianity 
down to the closing of the Schools of Athens by Justinian. 


This volume is the first of a series in which Mr. Crozier pro- 
poses to set forth ‘‘the detailed evolution of one great factor in 
Civilization,—viz., Intellectual Development,’’ under which term 
he includes ‘‘the great departments of Religion, Science, and 
Philosophy.’’ This first volume deals with Greek and Hindoo 
thought, Judaism, and Christianity. These vast regions of fact 
are to be surveyed, and their progress ‘‘ reduced to definite laws.’’ 
The author does not tell us, once for all, what he understands 
by this phrase, which is one of those that may mislead the reader 
because it slips by so easily; but we may perhaps paraphrase its 
meaning thus: we trace the evolution of a principle when we 
are able to show how, the more clearly its earlier forms are un- 
derstood, the more reason there is for anticipating that its subse- 
quent forms would have been what they actually were. This 
may be granted if we remember what really is involved in “ un- 
derstanding’’ any stage of a principle in order to explain later 
stages by it. We must penetrate to the inner meaning of the earlier 
principle, and trace out its innumerable relations of dependence. 
We must view any concrete activity of the human spirit not only 
in relation to the general spiritual and material condition of human- 
ity at the time,—the state of ‘‘ civilization,’’ as Mr. Crozier would 
say ; if we are to understand the activity in question, we must ex- 
tend this ‘‘environment”’ until it includes a// time and all existence; 
we must see its relations to the entire universe. Our right to speak 
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of the past as explaining the present varies directly as our progress 
towards this ideal of knowledge. History is 2” the end inexplicable 
save through a metaphysical or philosophical view of what man 
verily is and what he may become. Indeed, only on the strength of 
some such presupposition can the author approach his problem ; he 
cannot isolate the development of religion, of science, of philoso- 
phy, without some conception of what these activities of the human 
mind really are or aim to be ; and this implies a conception of what 
the human spirit is or may be. 

Of course, such a process of isolation is necessary if investigation 
is to be possible; but Mr. Crozier constantly uses language which 
suggests that he has forgotten how the results of an inquiry which 
begins by abstracting its material must likewise be abstract, and 
hence at the best can only be of limited and ‘‘ relative’ truth. To 
me there seems to be scarcely any meaning in such a statement as 
this: ‘‘As in systems of pure philosophy things take their value 
from a single supreme principle, we ought, if only we can seize 
what this principle is in any particular world-system, to be able 
to lay down at the outset the laws of its procession and the curve 
of its evolution with a large measure of scientific precision; . . . 
and just as when the past position of a planet or satellite is dis- 
puted, the difficulty can be at once resolved by asking where the 
law of gravitation would necessitate that it mus¢ have been, so in 
disputed questions as to the meaning to be attached to certain con- 
troverted doctrines . . . we are helped to the right solution by 
asking which of the disputed interpretations, if any, is the one cut 
through, as it were, by the evolutionary curve as it passes on its 
way’’ (pp. 5, 6). It is hardly necessary to remark that the author’s 
achievement is very far from this ambitious ‘‘ ideal.’’ 

The author remarks that, for such a treatment of history as he 
has in view, ‘‘ an exact knowledge of historical sequences is of the 
very essence of the proof.’’ But there is something even more 
indispensable than an accurate acquaintance with a sufficiently wide 
area of facts; and that is, a power of penetrating to the inner 
meaning of a historical movement and seizing its ‘‘ net results.’’ 
The presence of this power atones for a few deficiencies in scholar- 
ship, and even for errors in the whole method of inquiry. In say- 
ing this, the reader will easily understand that I am thinking chiefly 
of Hegel. It is to be regretted that there are not more traces of 
this quality in Mr. Crozier’s work. With Hegel, philosophical 
doctrines are not mere abstract principles; they express moving 
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forces determining the thoughts, feelings, and actions of men in 
each age. But Mr. Crozier’s view is expressed in such sentences 
as these: ‘‘ It is only with the greatest thinkers that one has to deal, 
and as it is these who, like the great chess-players, follow most logi- 
cally the moves necessitated by the complex game of their prede- 
cessors, there is no reason why the same human mind which has 
woven these airy flowing webs of speculation, should not be able to 
interpret them and even to anticipate them also; provided always, 
that the starting-point be given, and that the laws of the particular 
game of thought, as it were, that is being played, whether Greek, 
Hindoo, or Modern, be fully and clearly seen’’ (p. 4). In short, 
Mr. Crozier’s whole treatment of philosophy is vitiated by a funda- 
mental error; he regards it as before all else a theory of the ‘‘ na- 
ture of ¢hings,’’—an inquiry into the nature of the world around 
us. This is true, on the whole, of the pre-Socratic speculation in 
Greece ; but Hindoo philosophy, Greek philosohy from Socrates 
onward, and modern philosophy are essentially theories of human 
nature and human destiny. The work of the Sophists (including 
Socrates) was to shift the centre of gravity from nature to man; 
and there it has remained and must remain. 

Part I. (pp. 19 to 78) deals with the evolution of Greek thought 
to the rise of Christianity. It is a mere sketch, with some important 
factors omitted,—¢.g., the meaning of the Greek Aufk/arung, the 
work of the Sophists, is scarcely mentioned. Its thesis is that in 
ancient times ‘‘ philosophical explanation’’ (through ‘‘ essences’ 
and abstract ideas) inevitably developed into ‘‘ religious explana- 
tion’’ (through Personal Wills). To make this ‘‘law’’ fit the views 
of Plato and Aristotle, we must make the meaning of ‘‘ personal”’ 
include what is impersonal, and the meaning of ‘ will’’ include 
what is not a form of will in any ordinary sense of the term. The 
only reason given for the necessity of the supposed ‘‘ evolution’’ is 
that philosophy seeks for unity and finds it in personality. Hence 
the ‘‘law,’’ after all, is only the familiar fact that ‘‘ theology and 
philosophy differ as the uncritical and the critical methods of deal- 
ing with the same problem’’ (T. H. Green). But the misleading 
statements which Mr. Crozier gives of this relation come to a head 
in such observations as these: ‘‘ There are only two kinds of causa- 
tion that can permanently satisfy the minds of men: either the 
Wills of Religion, or the uniform antecedents and consequents of 
Physical Science. Now the essences and abstractions of Philosophy 
are neither the one nor the other of these, and as in them the mind 
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of man cannot rest, it must, in the absence of Physical Science, 
make in the direction of the Wills and Personalities of Religion’ 
(p. 74). Hence Christianity rose on the ruins of ancient Philosophy. 
This passage suggests that, in Mr. Crozier’s view, the Philosophical 
demand for unity can find its only ultimate satisfaction in the codi- 
fication of the laws of coexistence and succession among ‘‘ phe- 
nomena,’’ and a merely provisional satisfaction in the unity which 
religion offers ; but such is not his opinion (see Appendix). 

Part II. (pp. 81-147), on the Evolution of Hindoo Thought, is 
better done than is the section on Greek Philosophy. But it is 
not a continuous account of the development of Hindoo thought. 
The first of the three chapters sketches three main tendencies in 
Hinduism, represented by the Vedanta, Vaiseshika, and Sankhya 
systems. Mr. Crozier points out well the fundamental difference 
between Hindoo and European thought, arising from the fact that 
the former starts with a first principle which can only be negatively 
defined,—‘‘ the night in which all cows are black ;’’ while the 
latter always tends to take as its highest principle, self-conscious- 
ness or intelligence. But he might have referred to the frequent 
tendencies in European thought to run out into the same negative 
result. The Nyaya, Mimansa, and Yoga philosophies are barely 
alluded to. But if they are not systems of ‘‘ world-philosophy,”’ 
they have still real interest and importance, especially the Yoga, 
which has recently been introduced to the thoughtful public, here 
and there in the Western world, by the eloquent Swami Vive- 
kananda. The second chapter deals with the teachings of Buddha ; 
and so far as I can judge, it is a clear and concise summary of the 
most important points. A fruitful subject for another chapter 
would have been the Zheistic Evolution of Buddhism, in which a 
philosophy which begins as a rigorous system of ethical culture, 
develops at length into a system of ‘‘explanation by means of 
Personal Wills’’ in the fullest sense of the words; but this is not 
mentioned. The comparison of Buddhism (and, indeed, Hin- 
duism in general) with Christianity touches the root of the matter. 
Christianity ‘‘acts, not by repressing the lower, but by stimulating 
the higher nature ; raising it above itself, as it were, by holding up 
before it for its contemplation a Divine ideal and object of love, 
in whose presence the lower desires sink into the shade... . 
Although the central precept of Buddhism, as in Christianity, is 
the doing good to others, that good consists in the cutting away of 
all desire, and therefore no effective motive is given for improving 
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the material welfare of men’’ (pp. 116, 119). Still, this very bias 
prevailed in medieval Christianity ; and it is still to be found,— 
¢.g-, among those sacerdotal writers and preachers who represent 
‘*this world”’ as a foreign, hostile region into which we are sent 
for a brief period on probation, and from which the Church has to 
rescue us. On the other hand, Mr. Crozier is right in his view 
that the merely negative attitude to the world is foreign to the 
spirit of Christianity. 

The last of the three chapters on Hindoo thought contains an 
interesting exposition and criticism of modern ‘‘ Theosophy” or 
‘* Esoteric Buddhism.’’ In these chapters we note traces of the 
error which affects the author’s judgment of every philosophy that 
he deals with,—z.c., his exaggeration of the importance of what 
Kant would have called the cosmological side of a philosophy, as 
compared with its anthropological (or psychological) side. The 
theory of human nature is always the most fundamental, although 
what is most fundamental in this theory may not be explicitly 
stated. 

I must here briefly consider a very important result which the 
author alludes to several times: that we can discern in the events 
of history a dramatic tendency, by which the activities and designs 
of individual men, communities, and nations are ‘‘ used as means 
and instruments merely to the one great end of morality and the 
elevation and expansion of the human spirit’ (p. 15). This is not 
pressed upon the reader ; it is only the author’s personal impression. 
But when he speaks of history bearing witness to a dominant purpose 
which is realized through its events, he seems to forget what this 
language implies. It implies that we conceive the realization of an 
object of supreme worth as possible; and that we estimate the 
degrees of worth of ordinary events according to the degrees in 
which they contribute to the realization of the ‘far-off divine 
event.’’ This conception of the realization of an object which 
has supreme worth, and the conception that worth has degrees, 
cannot be merely based upon history ; it must be based on a study 
of man’s nature as it is. We must bring it with us to the interpre- 
tation of history ; all we can do is to test it by its capacity for this 
interpretation. In this connection, Mr. Crozier observes: ‘*‘ Were 
the active agents in these great designs conscious of what they were 
doing, the whole achievement would only be an instance of the 
activity of the human spirit, working after its own proper laws, . . . 
and so would have no ulterior philosophical or religious significance’ 
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(p. 14). In this extraordinary assertion Mr. Crozier fatally ignores 
the function of the Prophet, Leader of men, Revealer,—call him 
what we will: And the least that can be assigned to him is to énter- 
pret these dramatic tendencies, and so to supply that element of 
‘*consciousness’’ which Mr. Crozier thinks would deprive the whole 
achievement of its ulterior philosophical significance. It has been 
said, on the one hand, that the popular or national upheaval pro- 
duces the prophet, and, on the other, that the prophet produces the 
upheaval. No doubt it is as easy to uphold one of these views as 
the other; for surely both are one-sided, and the truth is that the 
‘* prophet’’ and the ‘‘ upheaval’ co-operate and reciprocally act on 
one another in producing the overt result. The prophet has the 
power and insight to discern, among the distracting conflict of ten- 
dencies in his time, those that are superficial and transient and those 
that have the deep strength and reality which mean ultimate vic- 
tory; and he forces others tosee this also. By such means he helps 
the ‘‘ upheaval’’ which these deeper forces are producing. He does 
not simply produce it ; indeed, in the mere statement of this view 
you presuppose him to stand in a position of abstract separation 
from the contemporary historical movement, while in reality he 
never does occupy such a position; and the forces in question do 
not simply produce him, for without him they would have found 
an expression quite different from the one which, as a matter of fact, 
they did find. Mr. Crozier fully recognizes this elsewhere ; but in 
the passage I have quoted he forgets that the prophet always gives 
voice to or interprets the deepest movements of his own time. The 
prophet makes Humanity self-conscious in the deeper sense,—con- 
scious of where the roots of its being lie, conscious of the contrast 
between what it #s doing and what it is capad/e of doing, and con- 
scious of the results of this contrast. The prophet’s teaching isthe 
same in type or essence as the simplest moral judgment passed in 
daily life (if it is a true one) ; it is an anticipation of history. 

The third and fourth parts (dealing respectively with Judaism 
and Christianity) are much superior to those which we have been 
examining ; and in this portion of the book the author shows more 
grasp of the significance of philosophy as not merely a theory of 
the ‘‘ nature of things,’’ but of the nature of man. 

In speaking of the passage from Paganism to Christianity, he re- 
states with freshness and force the conclusions to which the best 
researches of our time have led. ‘‘ The genius and essential spirit 
of Paganism—the moral relationship which runs alike through its 
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religion, its polity, its jurisprudence, and its social life—may be 
accurately represented and summed up by the relation of master 
and slave, as that of Christianity can be by the relation of parent 
and child’’ (p. 153). On the whole, spiritual isolation or separa- 
tion was the end of the endeavors of ancient civilization,—e.g., 
isolation of men from one another, of God from man and from the 
world, of the highest or Divine life from all desires arising out of 
the earthly life, and soon. The ancient world had no grasp of the 
means of overcoming these separations. To point to the existence 
of a high morality in certain quarters—e.g., under the influences of 
Stoicism—is irrelevant ; the fact of a fundamental and disastrous 
spiritual disintegration cannot be denied, and the morality in ques- 
tion did not overcome it. The ‘‘ proof’’ (pp. 158, 159) that the 
passage from Paganism to Christianity could not have been effected 
by any form of philosophy, but only by a religion, is hardly neces- 
sary when we remember the author’s conceptions of philosophy and 
religion in this connection: philosophies are ‘‘ games of thought 
played by the abstract or merely logical intelligence, under definite 
conditions ;’’ religions are ‘‘ games of thought played by the whole 
man,—intellect, conscience, and heart’’ (p. 151; & p. 191, etc.). 
The failure of ancient ‘‘ philosophy’’ was simply due to the fact 
that it was ‘‘ philosophy,’’—if we are to use the word in this very 
limited sense ; it exhausted itself in the self-analysis of intelligence 
in exposition of the laws and structure of thought, and then en- 
deavored to make the results of this logic into an all-sufficient 
means of human salvation, of realizing the ideal of humanity. So 
far, Mr. Crozier’s contention is certainly true. The gulf between 
Paganism and Christianity could only be bridged over through 
‘‘the impregnation of Paganism by some religion outside itself, 
and that religion not a polytheism.”’ 

The analogy from the breeding of animals is suggestive. The 
new force was not an external ‘‘ revelation,’’ nor did it merely take 
the place of the enfeebled ideals and aspirations of Paganism ; it 
was produced by the organic union of a new group of ideals with 
those of Paganism,—the former being as fresh and vigorous as the 
latter were weak. The new ideals were those which the first 
apostles of Christianity built out of the ideas set forth in the Old 
Testament, read in the light of Christ’s life and words. As Mr. 
Crozier well says, the possibility of some kind of rectfroca/ relation 
between man and God had to be brought home to the consciousness 
of humanity ; no such conception is possible for any religion lower 
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than monotheism ; and philosophy had failed toreach it. Christi- 
anity provides for it in many ways,—and not least in its doctrine 
of Grace, according to which the approach of man to God ¢s the 
approach of God to Man. 

The accounts of the Evolution of Judaism and the Evolution 
of Christianity are both admirable summaries. With respect to the 
former, Mr. Crozier follows Kuenen and Wellhausen in giving what 
is now the accepted view. With respect to Christianity, to give a 
summary account of its early history is a matter of great difficulty, 
owing to the divergent results arrived at by critics of the highest 
eminence,—particularly Baur and Harnack ; but Mr. Crozier adopts 
a very reasonable position between them. I had selected a number 
of passages in this part of the book for comment, but want of 
space forbids anything more than a few general observations on the 
whole of these two sections. The author shows well how Judaism 
developed up to the very verge, so to speak, of Christianity ; but 
Judaism had within it certain tendencies to excessive formalism 
and ethical and spiritual decay, and hence it was unable to take the 
final step that Jesus took, in realizing the idea of the universal 
Fatherhood of God,—+#.e., that the world-power is ain to our- 
selves and is the source of our ideals; and the idea of the Brother- 
hood of Man,—#.e., that we are heirs of a common destiny and 
are in the service of a common good. 

In discussing the significance of the ‘‘ Kingdom of Heaven (or 
of God),’’ which is, of course, the central idea in the ethical teach- 
ing of Jesus, Mr. Crozier shows that it is not merely a state of the 
individual soul, for Jesus and his first followers expected it to be 
constituted on the earth in a few years. This seems undeniable ; 
but the significance of the idea does not lie in its referring to an 
earthly kingdom, but in its referring to a 4ingdom. In other words, 
it is not merely a state of the individual soul, because there is no 
real good which is not acommon good. The kingdom of heaven 
is the realization of a common good. The infinite variety of con- 
crete forms in which this profound idea may be clothed gave, and 
still gives, to the Christian Ethics all their power. 

In conclusion, I must say that the author has by no means pro- 
duced a memorable contribution to the rational study of history ; 
but he has produced a book of real interest and suggestiveness, and 
one which may be of practical use to many who wish to have a clear 
survey of the sphere of study connected with the history of Juda- 
ism and early Christianity. S. H. MELLONE. 
EDINBURGH, SCOTLAND. 
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SERIOUS ANSWERS TO CHILDREN’S Questions. Selected Chapters 
taken from a Hand-book on Practical Pedagogics for the Home. 
By Rudolph Penzig, Ph.D., Dozent at the Humboldt Academy 
in Berlin. Ferd. Diimmler, Publisher. 1897. Pp. 248. 


This book—a series of chapters on Home Ethics—coraes to 
us from Germany, and shou!d be welcomed as a refreshing sign of 
reaction against the centralization of education and the scientific 
method, which entirely leaves out moral instruction in the scheme 
of school-life. 

The author has been a teacher, and is equipped for his task by 
a careful training in pedagogics, which, together with his insight 
into children’s ways and sympathy with children’s problems, com- 
bine to make his work a suggestive and helpful one. It must be 
admitted that the pedagogic style is a little too frequently used, 
and the temptation of the teacher to pour forth information is 
occasionally apparent. But the sympathetic disposition evinced, 
and the evident desire to pluck the heart from out the difficulty, 
hold our respectful attention, and even when we dissent -from his 
conclusions, and do not agree with his elaborate philosophical 
theories, we are, nevertheless, stimulated by the spirit and earnest- 
ness he displays. Though these subjects have been treated before, 
there is still much need of enlightenment in regard to topics which 
are usually shifted from the home to the school, and by the school 
are relegated back to the home, or else are neglected and slurred 
over by both. And some of the questions which the author con- 
siders are not brought up at all, or left to chance treatment that is, 
at best, unsatisfactory and vague. 

Such, for instance, are the questions relating to sex and mar- 
riage, the problem of social distinctions, the ethical value of prop- 
erty, the child’s attitude to the lower animals, and the importance 
of an ethical code for the school,—all of — are treated in 
separate chapters of this book. 

In the department of child study the questions of children have 
received considerable attention, but the emphasis has been laid 
upon the questions, and the answers to be given have not been quite 
so seriously considered. Here now, in this book, the text is given 
by the child ; his questions supply the starting-point, and the author 
preaches the sermon, which is interesting, thoroughly suggestive, 
and full of good points, and which the parent can take home with 
him, to apply and expatiate upon in his own way when his experi- 
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ence requires. The importance of the child’s questions—how they 
should be encouraged, not repressed—is the author’s first point and 
a good one, one that innumerable parents have still to learn. The 
child’s first questions reveal its curiosity in regard to the great 
world which it has but just discovered, and it turns to its parents 
and to all those that can satisfy this instinct. Most of all is it 
concerned to know the uses of objects, and what advantages it can 
derive from them; and, in this connection, the author cautions 
parents against the danger of fostering selfishness in a child by 
referring all objects to its own needs. But it seems to us that this 
danger is only a remote one, for a child that recognizes the uni- 
versal advantages of objects, and is taught that not he alone, but 
all can use them, will learn comradeship and brotherhood rather 
than selfishness. Is not this one of the beautiful lessons of the 
kindergarten, where the child is taught that the flowers, the birds, 
the sunshine are for the happiness of all? 

Dr. Penzig suggests an ingenious explanation for the troublesome 
question which puzzles many conscientious parents, ‘‘ Who made 
this?’ The child, having learned that most of the household arti- 
cles are produced by persons, is apt to ask the same question in 
regard to natural phenomena: ‘‘ Who makes the thunder and light- 
ning?’’ Now the child wants to know only the immediate logical 
cause of an effect, not its primary cause. And if we teach it to 
ask ‘‘ How has this come to be ?’’ and give him the simplest natural 
explanation of such phenomena as thunder, lightning, etc., he will 
ask for no personal cause. Thus undesirable and premature re- 
ligious instruction is unnecessary, and the child is content to know 
how phenomena are produced without requiring any supernatural 
agency. What the child wants is a logical answer, one that will 
satisfy his intense desire to know how objects are made, how effects 
are caused. Even a deeply-religious parent when asked by the 
child ‘‘ Who makes the watch ?”’ will answer ‘‘ the watchmaker’ and 
not ‘‘God.’’ Why then should we not always seek to answer the 
child as logically ; and instead of answering by offering the child 
a new puzzle give him the most natural, simple explanation? Very 
often, indeed, as the author suggests, the convenient answer ‘‘ God’’ 
may be used to conceal the gaps in the parent’s knowledge of the 
cause of natural phenomena, and therefore he would have parents 
endeavor to instruct themselves so as to be able to answer their 
children. 

These first questions: ‘‘ What is it?’’ ‘‘ How made?’’ ‘ What 
Vout. VIII.—No. 4 34 
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for?’? ‘*Whence?’’ ‘*Why?’’ are the passwords which every 
living being needs to possess in order to enter freely the domain of 
Nature. And these questions the author endeavors to show us how 
to answer. 

It is self-evident that the child must not be so dealt with, that it 
cannot distinguish between the serious answer and the joking and 
chaffing one. Children resent the teasing replies by means of 
which many ill-advised people amuse themselves ; such teasing is 
generally one-sided and, in many instances, is positively harmful. 
The child must be able absolutely to rely on the answer. And so 
we must endeavor to answer truthfully and seriously even the most 
delicate questions. Such questions as those regarding sex, mar- 
riage, and birth, come to all parents. They are answered in a 
most admirable manner and with more downrightness and com- 
mon sense than we have been accustomed to expect from the 
Germans, who have disregarded the advice given them by one or 
two of their most eminent educators, Jean Paul pre-eminently. 
The successful disposition of this difficult problem is revealed as a 
possibility, the complete solution of which will depend on the skill 
of the parent and the nature of the child’s extraneous influences. 

No student of children’s questions can afford to leave out that 
ever recurring, most perplexing question, ‘‘Why?’’ Dr. Penzig 
points out how the question should be answered when it is con- 
sidered legitimate. He quotes Preyer, who says: ‘‘ The questions 
of the child are seldom correctly appreciated as a most valuable 
means of educating it. The desire to learn causality, which de- 
velops with great force as speech is acquired, and the almost in- 
satiable desire to know why, is fully warranted, and should not, as 
is too often the case, be suppressed, ignored, or wrongly answered.”’ 

This question also leads to some very sensible utterances by the 
author in regard to the attempt to preserve the infallibility of 
parents. And some very good things are said on the vexed subject 
of the unquestioning obedience of children. We cannot forbear 
quoting what is said about breaking the child’s will, for there are 
parents who still dwell in the benighted land where the phrase 
‘*breaking the child’s will’’ is heard. ‘‘This question always 
comes too late. When we must break something, it proves that it 
has become too hard to be bent. And that the question of breaking 
the child’s will can come up at all reveals to us that the early edu- 
cation, the training of the infant, has been neglected. Whoever, 
for the sake of comfort or good nature, yields to all the baby’s 
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whims and desires, buys years of uneasiness and care for the sake 
of a few quiet hours. The will of the child must be trained, not 
broken. An energetic, strong, and unbroken will, will be devel- 
oped when parents and educators have understood how to preserve 
the right measure in bending the young will, without undue sever- 
ity, and without expecting blind, unreasoning obedience.’’ 

The most difficuit problem, however, which the educator has to 
face is to answer the question, Why should I obey? ‘A satisfactory 
reply to this would require no less than to find a basis for morality 
itself, and not merely a theoretical but a practical and pedagogical 
one. If we realize that there are endless compendiums on the 
basis of ethics, but not one complete hand-book of ethics treated 
independently of philosophical, religious, or metaphysical bias, we 
can judge which is the more difficult. Our task, in one word, is to 
make clear to an untrained mind the reasons for being under an 
obligation to act in one way or another, so that the will is intelli- 
gently able to acquiesce in such action.’’ 

In attempting to solve this, as he realizes, trying and delicate 
problem, the author seeks to cover ground which is beset with diffi- 
culties, and, to our thinking, he has not been so successful as in 
other parts of the book. The effort to find a basis for the moral 
law in the child’s own consciousness, and to bring that home to the 
youthful mind, is one that comes dangerously near the line which 
marks off pedantic theory from practical common sense. To 
familiarize the child with the abstract results of metaphysical theo- 
rizing may be the hobby of a school of modern thinkers, To us 
it does not seem feasible, the danger being that it is apt to lead to 
priggish conceit and unclear thinking. 

The dialogue with which Chapter III. is concluded, and which 
the author seems to indicate also must conclude the child’s struggle, 
is a specimen of the impossibility of this task,—that of satisfying 
by discussion on abstract principles the concrete question men- 
tioned above. Is the child’s mind able and prepared to discover 
the basis for moral actions, to distinguish such actions, and decide 
that it is willing to subordinate its own desires to the moral axioms 
developed by metaphysical abstractions? We are not inclined to 
think so. 

We are thankful for the answers given us in Chapter IV., which, 
of all the chapters of the book, might be termed the most practical 
and most applicable to the needs of parents of whatever creed or 
nationality. The position of children in the family, the relations 
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of sisters and brothers, of children to servants and inferiors are dis- 
cussed. Especially the difficult questions of property rights in the 
nursery, of class distinctions, and how to eradicate or rather prevent 
class feeling, are dwelt upon. We cannot but be impressed by the 
fine spirit of the author, who is free from that weak sentimentality 
which is often exhibited by those who object to social distinctions ; 
for he is not tempted to go to the extreme of assuming the com- 
plete equality of men in all respects. It is interesting and signifi- 
cant to note that the spectre of the social revolution, which stalks 
abroad and will not he exorcised, appears most frequently to our 
author. It is a spur to his conscience and will not give him peace. 
We trace its influence in many of his remarks. For instance, 
‘« The thought that, at least, two-thirds of the pauper class are the 
victims of social conditions, approved or at least permitted by us, 
that the remaining third is but partially to blame for its own 
troubles ; that very often they suffer for the social sins of their and 
our progenitors; that finally almost nobody can be safe from the 
danger of himself or his descendants joining the proletariat—all 
this should induce us to look upon pauperism as a misfortune rather 
than a retribution.’’ 

How to prevent conflicts between children in regard to property, 
leads to an elaborate investigation into the origin of property in 
the nursery, and as to the possibility of eliminating the idea of 
property and making children communists, the conclusion being 
that this would be impossible. The evil results of property, dis- 
sensions among children, the adoption of force as opposed to right, 
etc., are carefully treated. ‘‘ Teach the child that never, under 
any circumstances, can might overcome right,’’ with references to 
the need of Peace Societies, etc., recalls the German whose chil- 
dren have, indeed, before them those object lessons that demon- 
strate the very opposite of this teaching. The treatment of class 
distinctions, the child’s relations to the servants, etc., are most in- 
teresting, and deserve to be heeded and studied by all parents, not 
alone those of European children. 

The child’s question, ‘‘Why don’t I go to Public School ?”’ 
leads to the discussion of the shortcomings of the Public Schools 
of Germany. Many of the remarks on the responsibility of 
parents for the defects of the schools applies in a remarkable degree 
to our own condition. ‘*Why complain of the schools,’’ the 
author says, ‘‘when you do not do your share to improve them? 
Send your own children there; and, if every one will do so, it will 
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not be long before you can have better teachers, smaller classes, 
properly paid masters. If the instruction be not good enough for 
your own children who are to have higher education, how can it 
then be sufficiently good for the workman’s children whose only 
opportunity for an education is here given. For the people the 
schools are good enough! Then those men have lived in vain who 
worked for popular education and to whom you raise monuments, as 
for instance Comenius, Pestalozzi, Fichte, von Stein.’’ 

Fully as we assent to this criticism of the parents, nevertheless we 
cannot agree with the author as to the remedy. ‘‘ We cannot wait 
until the Public Schools are improved, and are made the very best 
schools. Whatever I can do must be done, and, above all, my own 
child must be there to play, to learn to work, and, if need be, 
suffer with the others. Children are not my toy, not my property. 
They have a mission. May they learn betimes to fulfil this mission 
of being comrades of the people!’’ Beautiful and noble as the 
spirit is that prompts such an utterance, it must not lead us to 
forget that the child is also a trust and that the parent dare not 
use it, if it be to its own detriment, as a social missionary. The 
interest in social reform must not lead to such extremes. In our 
own country, however, such a difficulty need not arise. The Public 
Schools that are defective can be made what they ought to be if men 
will but organize to crush the power of political control. Then all 
classes will send their children to the common schools, as is done in 
every place where they are satisfactory. In Germany, where the 
control by the autocratic power of the government is so much 
stronger, to appeal to the democratic spirit of the citizen may not 
be of much avail; but it is the proper method of stimulating 
Americans, and therefore we wish that the ringing words of the 
author on this subject might be widely read on this side of the 
Atlantic. 

The problems of man’s relation to Nature, to the mysteries of 
sickness and death are fully and carefully treated. We can follow 
the exhaustive study of this subject with interest ; but we cannot 
agree with the author in his deductions, and are obliged to repeat 
what was said before. The ambitious child may, perchance, listen 
to his disquisition, and imagine that it can follow him; but is it 
not true that such moral instruction, based on natural evolution, is 
apt to be misleading? Indeed, the whole school of modern evolu- 
tionists seem to go wrong when they try to show that the course of 
natural development and that of moral evolution are parallel. 
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And, even though the child should be able to pick up some few 
crumbs of information, how can they be applied and be of any use 
in solving the problem? The larger application of the facts of 
natural evolution do not fall within the province of the child’s 
mind. Take, for instance, the fact that the destructive, cruel ele- 
ment in Nature is so wide-spread. That thought troubles the child. 
Can we remove it, as Dr. Penzig would attempt, by pointing out 
the evolution of man, and showing that man’s nature also has de- 
veloped from primitive fierceness to present conditions? If the 
child asks, ‘‘ Why is the tiger so cruel? why is the cyclone so fear- 
ful?’’ we cannot answer him and satisfy his mind by bringing be- 
fore him the picture of man’s relation to the order of the Universe. 

And, when the supreme questions of death and immortality are 
raised, would parents be willing to carry on such philosophical 
discussion as Dr. Penzig seems to consider useful? Are they not 
futile, in view of the child’s immaturity and inability to compre- 
hend these problems? 

But it seems ungrateful to dwell on a few errors of judgment, 
when there is so much solid excellence. The book, as a whole, is 
sure to call forth earnest commendation ; and serious parents will 
find so much to praise, and so many points of agreement with the 
author, that the objections raised do not in the least invalidate our 
praise. 

Space forbids a detailed criticism of the remaining chapters. 
Though both interesting and valuable, we must be content with a 
cursory glance at the rest of the book. The relation of the child 
to society proves a most interesting subject for discussion, and the 
convictions of the author are clearly and boldly enough set forth. 
His preoccupation with the questions of social reform is again unmis- 
takable, and we are impressed by the sincerity and high-mindedness 
of the student who realizes all the pathos of the unfortunate classes 
of society, and who will have us teach the child to distinguish be- 
tween true worth and mere social position. However universal 
the need of this doctrine, it is most called for at present in Ger- 
many, where class distinctions are so patent and so hard to over- 
come. ‘‘To be sure,’’ he says, ‘“‘every one ultimately finds out 
that the honest man need not care for class distinctions, that the 
husk is distinct from the kernel. But why should we wait till the 
experience of life has taught this truth? Why should not the child 
learn this early? Why should he be taught the very opposite in 
his school days ?’’ 
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Some of the other questions treated by the author are: the child’s 
understanding of pauperism ; how to teach charity to children; 
true love of country; the child’s idea of criminals, of the police 
and punishment; boys and military service ; and, lastly, the rela- 
tion of the children of free-thinking parents to the church—the 
child’s idea of God. All of these chapters will be found most 
interesting, notably the one on the Child’s relation to Society. 
The answers to the remaining questions are consistent, and all 
indicate an ideal, conscientious nature. Whether we entirely agree 
with all of them or not, we must respect the author’s convictions, 
and realize that those who will read so earnest and painstaking a 
writer will reap the advantage of thinking seriously and carefully 
themselves on many subjects which, in the hurry and aimlessness 


of modern life, are rarely dwelt upon as they ought to be. 
HELEN ADLER. 


New York. 


THE PuHiLesus OF Piato. Edited with Introduction, Notes, and 
Appendices, by R. G Bury. Cambridge: University Press, 
1897. Pp. Ixxxvii., 224. 

Unlike many editions of classical texts, Mr. Bury’s ‘‘ Philebus’’ 
meets a real want. There are few dialogues of Plato that have 
more interest for the philosopher than the ‘‘ Philebus,’’ and there 
is hardly one, with the exception of the ‘‘ Laws,’’ which presents 
more problems to the textual critic. It is perhaps in consequence 
of these linguistic difficulties that, with the exception of the edition 
of Poste and the two brilliant but erratic recensions of Badham, 
most of the work that has been done by English scholars on this 
most important dialogue consists of translations and essays on 
special points, which, however valuable, scarcely fill the place of a 
really comprehensive edition of the Ur- Zext itself. Classical schol- 
ars and students of philosophy must, therefore, alike feel grateful 
to Mr. Bury for giving them in the present work an edition of the 
‘* Philebus’’ which is at once eminently scholarly and eminently 
philosophical. Of the purely critical side of Mr. Bury’s work this 
is hardly the place to speak at any length, even were the present 
reviewer more competent to appraise it than he feels himself to be. 
It may, however, just be mentioned that Mr. Bury’s text is avowedly 
‘* eclectic,’’ and disagrees in two most important respects from the 
principles of the Cobetian school of criticism which is mainly 
represented, where Plato is concerned, by the editions of Schanz. 
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Mr. Bury will acquiesce neither in the excessive veneration of the 
great ‘‘ Clarkian’’ codex, nor in the readiness to discover ‘‘ glosses’’ 
in the received text of Plato, which are so characteristic of this 
school. As far as the present reviewer can judge, Mr. Bury seems 
to be in the right on the latter point, at any rate as against the 
extreme gloss-hunting zeal of Badham ; but it is possible to doubt 
whether he has quite done justice to the memory of Cobet. 

The main interest of the ‘‘ Philebus’’ is, however, not literary, 
but philosophical. For one reader who is concerned with Plato’s 
later dialogues as symptoms of the transition from a purely Attic to 
a Hellenistic diction, there must be at least ten who come to them 
solely or mainly to know what were the Master’s final views on the 
great question of ethics and metaphysics ; and for such readers it 
would be hard to find a better guide through the difficulties of the 
** Philebus’’ than Mr. Bury’s full and learned Jntroduction and 
Appendices. Not, of course, that the present writer is prepared to 
endorse all Mr. Bury’s conclusions without qualification ; in the 
interpretation of so many-sided a philosopher as Plato there is so 
much scope for legitimate difference of opinions that it will prob- 
ably always be true to say gudt /ectores tot sententia, but Mr. Bury 
is always so clear and candid in his statement of the views he 
rejects as well as of those he accepts, that even where he does not 
carry our assent with him, we feel that he has provided us with the 
material for forming conclusions of our own. 

The main purpose of the ‘‘ Philebus’’ is, as all readers of Plato 
know, to show bya psychological examination of pleasure and pain 
that pleasurable emotion as such is not only not ‘‘ the good’’ itself, 
but is the least important and characteristic ingredient in the 
good life. In fact, in Plato’s final estimate of the relative value 
of various aspects of life and existence, the first place of all is 
given to ‘‘measure’’ and proportion (#érpov); and, while knowl- 
edge comes third on the list, pleasure is degraded to the fifth and 
last place, and only allowed to appear there on condition that 
*‘violent’’ pleasures are excluded from consideration. With all 
that part of Mr. Bury’s /ntroduction and Notes which deals with 
the ethical and psychological treatment of this problem of pleasure 
the present reviewer is glad to express himself in entire accord. 
Particularly striking is Appendix F, which deals with the important 
question how far Plato is right in admitting that a pleasure may 
be false or deceptive. In spite of the captious criticism to which 
this conception has given rise, Mr, Bury seems to be fully justified 
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in defending it. A false pleasure, in fact,—such appears to be the 
upshot of the discussion,—means one which appears to be a solid 
gain to the psychophysical organism, while it is really nothing of 
the kind. The pleasure of drinking, for instance, is a fa/se pleas- 
ure, because, as the man said about claret-drinking, it takes you 
‘no forrarder.’’ You will be just as thirsty to-morrow as though 
to-day’s potations had never been; eating and drinking, like 
shaving, are things that you do to-day only to find that you have to 
do them over again to-morrow, and for this very reason the man 
who ‘‘lives to eat’’ is seldom permanently happy. It is perhaps 
a pity that, in his learned and exhaustive note on this subject, Mr. 
Bury has given such prominence to the antithesis between ‘‘ sub- 
jective’’ and ‘‘objective’’ truth. Though, in one sense of the 
words, the distinction in question fairly answers to the simpler Greek 
distinction between rd gatvéuevov and td év, the thing as it /ooks and 
the thing as it really zs, ‘‘subjective’’ and ‘‘ objective’ have so 
many and such vague meanings in different philosophies, that it 
is surely well never to use those unfortunate terms if you can pos- 
sibly help it. To the metaphysically minded reader the most in- 
teresting question connected with the ‘‘ Philebus’’ is that of the 
position ascribed to the ‘‘ Ideas,’’ in other words, of the bearing 
of the dialogue upon Plato’s general metaphysical principles. As 
is well known, this problem forms the great puzzle of the book. 
In the ‘‘ Philebus,’’ which is, as practically all competent critics 
are now agreed, one of the very latest of the Platonic composi- 
tions, Plato actually at the outset of the discussion invites atten- 
tion to this very subject ; but it is, unfortunately, far from clear 
how the questions mooted by Socrates are met in the course of the 
dialogue. Everybody would admit that the answer depends upon 
the place assigned to the ‘‘ Ideas’ in the fourfold classification of 
‘everything that is said to exist,’’ as (a) the indeterminate, (4) 
limit, (¢) the combination of both these elements, (@) the cause of 
the combination, but, unluckily, almost every writer on the ‘‘ Phile- 
bus’’ has his own peculiar theory as to the place of the ‘‘ Ideas’’ 
in this fourfold scheme. Among living authorities, Zeller advo- 
cates the claims of the ‘‘ Ideas’’ to appear in the fourth division, 
while Dr. Jackson has argued ably for placing them in the third. 
Mr. Bury’s view, which is certainly ingenious, attempts to avoid 
the difficulties which beset both these explanations. While he 
recognizes the considerations which appear fatal to Dr. Jackson’s 
theory in its published form, he attempts to preserve its charac- 
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teristic advantages in the following way. He argues that, though 
Plato’s scheme applies immediately not to ‘‘ Ideas,’’ but to concrete 
things, we may suppose that the contents of the ideal world are so 
far parallel to those of the sensible world that they admit of being 
classified under the same heads, with the omission of the category 
of ‘‘cause,’’ which is inapplicable to the realm of self-existent, un- 
caused verities. 

He then agrees with Dr. Jackson that the ‘‘ Ideas’’ are a ‘‘ com- 
posite’ resulting from the union of ‘‘limit’’ and the ‘‘indetermi- 
nate,’’ but differs from him in denying that they belong to that 
particular class of ‘* composites’’ contemplated in the ‘‘ Philebus.”’ 
Thus, Mr. Bury, like Dr. Jackson, is able to maintain the substan- 
tial accuracy of the account of Platonism given by Aristotle in 
‘* Metaphysics,’ A. 6, without, like Jackson, laying himself open to 
the retort that all the instances of ‘‘ limit’’ given in the ‘‘ Philebus’’ 
refer to mathematically quantitative determination. If Aristotle’s 
account is to be taken as our starting-point, it must be confessed 
that Mr. Bury’s interpretation seems the most satisfactory that has 
as yet been given; but when we consider first and foremost the 
teaching of other Platonic dialogues, I cannot but think Zeller’s 
arrangement, in spite of all objections, the most plausible. If 
‘* causation’’ is to be excluded from the ideal world altogether, it 
seems impossible to understand what Plato means by the famous 
comparison of the ‘‘ good’’ to the sun in ‘‘ Republic,’’ VI. It is 
there asserted (a) that the ‘‘ good’’ ‘‘ begat’’ the sun ‘‘in its own 
image,’’ (4) that, as the sun is the cause of the existence of sensible 
things, so the ‘‘ good”’ is the cause of the existence of the objects 
of the intelligible world. Unless, then, we are prepared to treat 
the ‘‘ Republic’’ as less important for the interpretation of our 
dialogue than the ‘‘ Metaphysics,’’ we seem almost driven to regard 
the fourth class, that of ‘‘cause,’’ as the proper place, at least, of 
the supreme Idea, the ‘‘ Form of Good.’’ As tothe other ‘‘ Ideas,’’ 
the case is, no doubt, more difficult. May it not be, however, that, 
if we are to fit them at all into a classification which seems to have 
been primarily designed for sensible objects, they belong at once 
to the third class and to the fourth,—to the third class as them- 
selves in some way caused by the ‘‘good,’’ to the fourth as 
‘* causes’’ in relation to sensible qualities? Such a view would at 
any rate enable us to harmonize the ‘“ Philebus’’ at once with the 
statements of Aristotle, and with passages in such dialogues as 
the ‘‘ Phedo,’’ where causality is.ascribed to the inferior ‘‘ Ideas,” 
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and we should thus escape the necessity of assuming, in face of 
the emphatic commendation given in the ‘‘ Timzus’’ to the doc- 
trines of the ‘‘ Republic,’’ that Plato had in his old age abandoned 
the metaphysical stand-point of his prime. To tell the truth, we 
have to a large extent created our own difficulties by attributing to 
the ‘‘Ideal’’ theory a significance and prominence which it by no 
means holds in the Platonic writings. We are constantly forget- 
ting that Plato had not before him as he wrote an ‘Ideal’ 
theory in the precise and definite shape which later philosophers, 
from Aristotle downward, have naturally given to it for purposes 
of criticism and reputation. To suppose that Plato sat down to 
write with such a cut-and-dried scheme in his head as an histo- 
rian of philosophy with a desire for system, contrives to extract 
from the dialogues, is indeed a less serious mistake than to 
regard him as a versatile genius with no fixed convictions at all ; 
but it is as far from the truth as it would be to suppose that 
Kant was constantly guided by some such formulation of his 
own principles as we rightly look for in a sketch of modern 
philosophy. Probably, if Plato had been asked into which of 
the four classes in the ‘‘ Philebus’’ the ‘‘Ideas’’ of the ‘ Re- 
public’’ fall, he would not have been ready with an answer. 
Turning to matters of less fundamental importance, there are 
two points on which I should like to express dissent from Mr. 
Bury. The first is, perhaps, rather a matter of taste than any- 
thing else. Throughout the /ntroduction, especially in the more 
metaphysical parts, there is noticeable a tendency to credit Plato 
with some of the characteristic thoughts of modern, and more 
particularly of Hegelian, Idealism. This tendency appears very 
strongly in the language used at p. lxxi. about the results of the 
‘« Sophistes’’ and ‘‘Timzus.’’ If I am not mistaken, Mr. Bury 
would almost be prepared to attribute to Plato, as represented by 
those later dialogues, something like Hegel’s view of the identity 
of opposites. If this is really his meaning, I cannot but think 
that the interpretation is rather read info Plato than ouf of him. 
Even in the ‘‘Sophistes’’ Plato sets himself to show, not that 
being itself is identical with nof-deing, but simply that what from 
one point of view és mot, from another zs, and this is surely a state- 
ment which might as well be made by Herbart as by Hegel. In 
the same way, it is hard not to feel that in the stress laid at pp. 1.- 
lii. on conscious wi// as the leading characteristic of the universal 
vods, Mr. Bury is unintentionally substituting the stand-point of 
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modern for that of ancient Idealism. May we not say that it was 
the intelligibility rather than the intelligence of the universe that 
Plato was primarily concerned to maintain? 

The other point on which I find it difficult to agree with Mr. 
Bury concerns the account of ‘‘ rd dzepov in early Greek thought,’’ 
given in Appendix C. Mr. Bury there contends, among other things, 
(1) that the drepov of Anaximander was not a ‘‘ boundless,’’ 
but a qualitatively indeterminate body; (2) that Parmenides 
holds the Pythagorean physics of the second part of his poem 
as ‘‘not unimportant ;’”’ (3) that Melissus believed in a non- 
spatial and immaterial ‘‘one.’’ On all these points the weight of 
evidence seems overwhelming in favor of the views of Baumker 
and Burnet, which Mr. Bury rejects. As to (2), Parmenides him- 
self more than once expressly states that there is no truth at all in 
the opinions in question (Parmenides ‘‘ Fragments,’’ 1. 30, 115) ; 
while, in respect to (3), we have not only no evidence for the view 
of Tannéry and Mr. Bury, but the direct testimony of Aristotle 
against it (‘‘ Met.” A. 5). With regard to Anaximander, the evidence 
of Aristotle is again, as Mr. Bury admits, against his view, and it 
becomes, therefore, of primary importance to consider what force 
there is in the reasoning by which such weighty testimony is set 
aside. Mr. Bury’s arguments are two: (1) it is @ priord unlikely 
that the notion of spatial infinity should be so early formed ; (2) 
spatial infinity is inconsistent with the eternal rotatory motion as- 
cribed by Anaximander to the universe. To this I answer: (1) as 
Homer’s use of the equivalent dzepwy shows, the conception of a 
body stretching out beyond any bounds you can set to it is demonstra- 
bly present in Greek thought long before any notion of ‘‘ quality.” 
Even Anaxagoras, as Burnet well remarks, had no word to express 
this latter concept. (2) The view that the ‘‘ eternal motion’’ as- 
cribed by Anaximander to the universe was circular is mere con- 
jecture of Teichmiiller, and really rests on no ancient evidence 
whatsoever. Once suppose with Burnet that the ‘‘ eternal motion” 
is Aristotle’s name for the process of ‘‘sifting out’’ of opposites 
described by Anaximander, and the discrepancy of which Mr. Bury 
makes so much disappears altogether. 

These are, however, but minor blemishes in an admirable book, 
and do not to any serious extent affect the solid worth of this excel- 
lent edition of a great but difficult masterpiece of philosophical 
analysis. 

A. E. 


Owens COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. 
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PHILOSOPHICAL LECTURES AND REMAINS OF RICHARD LEwis NETTLE- 
sHIPp. Edited, with a Biographical Sketch, by A. C. Bradley and 
G. R. Benson. Macmillan & Co. 


Besides those who ‘‘ knew Nettleship,’’ and to whom these vol- 
umes have a peculiar personal interest, they will be welcomed by 
all genuine students of Plato as a new contribution of the highest 
value to the interpretation of the master. Moreover, there will be 
many to whom the biography and the extracts will appeal for their 
purely human interest, quite apart from the philosophical value of 
the essays and lectures which follow, readers who are mortal,—guos 
et mortalia tangunt. 

The editors have done their work with a tact and delicacy which 
leave nothing to be desired. Professor Bradley’s short biography 
of his friend is just what Nettleship would have liked it to be, and 
that is the highest praise that could be given to it. The extracts 
from the letters are few and short, yet they give a glimpse of the 
central thoughts round which Nettleship’s mind turned, and we 
would not have had them extended by the addition of anything 
more personal and commonplace. In what follows I do not pro- 
pose to give a critical review either of them or the accompanying 
essays and letters, but merely to set down while it is still fresh the 
impression which this account of one of the finest spirits modern 
Oxford has produced has made upon myself. 

In discussing Plato’s view of Philosophy, Nettleship distinguishes 
between Philosophy as a study and the spirit of Philosophy. In 
him the two are closely united. He is a philosopher, but what he 
values is the spirit of philosophy, and the best things in the book 
are what he says in his letters of this spirit. It is defined as the 
spirit of love, of friendliness to truth. Its opposite is not igno- 
rance but ‘‘standoffishness,’’ hesitation to commit oneself, doubt. 
Those who knew Nettleship only superficially were apt to think 
this latter a characteristic of himself. In view of this common 
impression, the following passage has a peculiar interest. After 
protesting against the prejudice that action means ‘‘ moving the 
limbs,’’ instead of living and being, he goes on: ‘‘ To ‘do some- 
thing’ is the way out of doubt or misery, because in doing we 
are; we assert not some abstract proposition, but a bit of ourselves. 
We are the thing which we understand ; we are no the thing which 
we don’t understand, and that is what makes real doubt miserable. 
There are two lines of Goethe which say it all: 
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‘Nur wo du bist sei alles, immer kindlich ; 
So bist du alles, bist uniiberwindlich,’ 


I need not tell you that I feel all this so much the more because it 
is so hard for me to realize it; because I am so frightfully liable 
not to be ‘all there,’ to be anywhere but there, to fear and to want 
instead of to love.’’ 

The verses quoted seem to have been constantly present to his 
mind. They recur several times in these memoirs, and were a suit- 
able motto for one who throughout his life sought for reality as for 
the vision of the Holy Grail. How few he felt the moments of 
attainment to be and how much he prized them when they came 
we may see from his fine saying: ‘‘In the greater part of life it 
seems as if we must consent to be wrapped round with custom ; but 
the naked touch of reality when it does come is like flame through 
the veins, and each time it comes it leaves the blood running a 
little quicker.’’ Perhaps it was a sense of the effect of custom and 
convention in dulling our sense of reality that led him to seek for 
it by preference in comparatively untrodden places and among 
simple folk. It certainly explained his preference for life and ex- 
perience to books and discussions as the source of the highest light. 
In religion especially he felt how littie the mere intellect could do 
for us. Speaking of dogmas, he says they seemed to ‘‘ have grown 
up from people’s losing their hold upon the vea/ thing and then 
trying to get it again by feats of intellectual ingenuity. . . . But, 
after all, no books will do the thing for one. One must ask oneself 
what it means and cling to the rare moments when it does mean 
something.’’ To feel this is religion, which he elsewhere finely 
defines as ‘‘the sense that you are as far as you are anything the 
child of the larger life.’’ 

The lectures on logic which follow are only fragments, but they 
were well worth publishing, if only to show what logical study 
might be in the hands of a teacher who is too simple and direct to 
base his treatment on the traditional system, too sincere to pretend 
that he has any system of his own to put in its place. Among 
many excellent things his claim for the study of method as bearing 
the same relation to science as theory does to practice in general 
is worth quoting. ‘‘ To study the theory of knowledge should mean 
to realize gradually what the fact called knowledge means. . . . 
For a man to realize something of what is implied in this fact as- 
suredly has its value or ‘use.’ It means that he is far better off, 
has more in him, is more in contact with reality; . . . to philoso- 
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phize’’ (quoting Novalis) ‘‘ is to get rid of one’s phlegm, to acquire 
a vivid consciousness of some aspect of reality.’’ 
The Platonic discussions constitute the larger part of the Re- 
mains. Jowett’s Introductions will doubtless for many years be 
the chief resource of many students of Plato, but there is some- 
thing here which is not to be found in them. Somewhere in the 
‘Life and Letters’’ Jowett lets us into the secret of his own 
method of working. It was, he tells us, to put down sparks of 
thought as they occurred to him, and trust that they would run 
into one. This which we might call the subjective method (and 
how delightfully subjective it sometimes is) is not Nettleship’s. 
The Platonic fire is all fused together in his own mind before he 
sets pen to paper. Of all the recent writers of the historical school 
in philosophy he is the most objective. Probably there is nothing 
better on Plato in the language, perhaps in existence, than the 
‘* Essay on his Conception of Goodness and the Good,’’ which oc- 
cupies the last part of Volume I. And the secret of this success is 
that Nettleship has not only read himself, but lived himself into the 
ideas he expounds. At the touch of sympathetic criticism of this 
kind, the look of paradox that Platonic doctrines so often wear, 
drops away, and we recognize them for the vital truths which they 
are. What could be better, for instance, than the account of the para- 
dex of the ‘‘sovereignty of philosophy’’ that is given in Volume I. 
p. 361, where the philosophic element is described as the ‘‘ element 
which counterbalances the centrifugal element of self-assertion and 
aggression, giving rise to different forms of sympathy from the 
merest attraction to what is familiar up to the fellow-feeling of 
family, country, and humanity. It is this again which makes man 
susceptible to the influences of literature and art, drawing his soul 
out of itself to meet its better self in the uttered thoughts of other 
souls. It is this, lastly, which issues in the desire for truth and gives 
birth to knowledge ; for here, too, as Plato conceives, the operative 
impulse is to be at one with something other than, and yet akin to, 
ourselves, to feel ourselves in our surroundings, to live with the life 
of the world.’’ There is an old superstition immortalized in one 
of Dante Rossetti’s most famous pictures that to meet oneself 
means that one is going to die. Nettleship held with Plato that a 
man cannot truly live unless he meets his higher self in the minds 
and purposes of other men and in the great and simple things of 
nature. 
In spite of this noble philosophy of life, it must be confessed that 
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there is a strain of sadness through these letters and papers. The 
subject of mortality seems to have had a peculiar fascination for the 
writer, tempting one to think that he agreed with Plato’s definition 
of philosophy as the practice of death. But there is a deeper note 
than this. It is given by the editor from a letter Nettleship left 
behind him to be read only if he chanced to be the first to die: 
‘* Don’t bother about death ; it doesn’t count.’’ 

Those, finally, who remember his work as a tutor in Oxford will 
be delighted with his biographer’s remark: ‘‘It is no exaggeration 
to call him a master in the art of educating able men in philosophi- 
cal thinking,’’ and to be reminded of the noble sentence on the 
marble tablet in Balliol Chapel, ‘‘ He loved great things and thought 
little of himself: desiring neither fame nor influence, he won the 
devotion of men and was a power in their lives: and seeking no 
disciples he taught to many the greatness of the world and of 


man’s mind.’’ 
J. H. MutrHeap. 
MASON UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


Bau UND LEBEN DES SOCIALEN KO6rPeErRS. By Dr. A. Schiffle. 
Second Edition. Two Volumes. Tiibingen: Laupp, 1896. 


It is a strange feeling with which, after an interval of many years, 
one returns to a book which made a great impression upon one 
when a youth, and which for some time directed the current of 
one’s thought. Under no circumstances is one so likely to be unjust 
as when judging of a book which once left a deep impression upon 
one, but which does not affect one much now. When, between 
1875-78, Schaffle published his four volumes of ‘‘ Bau und Leben 
des Socialen K6rpers,’’ he was really producing the first sociological 
work in the German tongue that conformed with modern require- 
ments and covered the whole field of human life. The deficiencies 
of such a first attempt are of little moment when compared with 
the eminent merits of this important scientific work. The twelfth 
of the twenty chief divisions of the work, that treating of the 
author’s special study, Political Economy, is exceedingly suggestive, 
both on account of the acute criticism of present capitalistic society 
and of the ‘‘ glance into the economic future.’’ Like Rodbertus, 
Schaffle taught those who were too conservative for a belief in 
democratic communism, that it was possible to bring about most 
extensive social changes. The series of his publications which 
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subsequently appeared showed that he had been hard at work, and 
justified one in expecting in his second edition a thorough revision, 
which would take into account the progress made by all the sci- 
ences, Unfortunately, this expectation has not been fulfilled. As 
a matter of fact, the second edition merely condenses the discur- 
siveness of the first into half the compass. It offers scarcely any- 
thing of importance that is new, unless it be the placing of a re- 
straint upon drawing analogies from biological phenomena. In 
accordance therewith, the former sub-title, ‘‘ Encyclopedic Outline 
of an Anatomy, Physiology, and Psychology of Human Society’’ 
has been omitted. The figures should have been revised in detail. 
To be given the statistics of population (II. 10-14) from a book by 
Wappaus which appeared in 1859, supplemented with a few data 
concerning the year 1870, is decidedly unsatisfactory. This shows 
that through Schaffle’s own fault his book is too antiquated to be 
of any practical use. Similar deficiencies are discoverable in the 
theoretical portion of the work. While he is acquainted with the 
older literature, the philosophic works of the last twenty years seem 
to be unknown to him. Even the later economic works are only 
partly taken into consideration, and the author is too much inclined 
to presuppose that the reader is acquainted with what he has pub- 
lished between the appearances of his first and second editions. 

There is no need of entering upon a prolonged discussion of the 
fundamental ideas of Schaffle, which have undergone no change. 
Scarcely any one now doubts the justification of sociology. Recent 
thought no longer favors the antiquated notion that man is best 
comprehended when considered merely as an individual quite 
apart from other individuals. Schaffle also holds that man cannot 
be properly conceived apart from the community. (I. 1.) Research 
must begin, not with a Robinson Crusoe, but with the ‘‘ horde-like 
primitive family’’ (I. 67). We never meet an abstract isolated 
personality, but always one interrelated with others. (I. 108.) 
‘From the very first, man is a social being; his existence is bound 
up with the community . . . and no individual is complete by 
himself.’’ (I. 235.) Such premises lead to an opinion intermedi- 
ate between individualistic and socialistic ideas, with a strong lean- 
ing towards the latter. We find in Schaffle, as in Spencer, too 
optimistic a trust in the final peaceful union of individualistic and 
socialistic aims. Considering the nature of the views which he 
holds, this optimism is less justifiable in the former than in the 
latter. 
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Schaffle considers that avoiding pain and seeking pleasure are 
the fundamental laws of the will, which receives its direction from 
the emotions (I. 55) ; wherefore, ‘‘ unreflecting will is characteristic 
of the one-sided emotional man.’’ The intellect checks the emo- 
tions, but we must beware of over-estimating its power. A nation, 
however intellectual, may perish, if its morality is shaken, says 
Schaffle. (I. 321.) He declared long before Benjamin Kidd that 
‘‘without an exalted religious ideal the goal of the future is not 
attainable.’’ (II. 477.) But his belief that religion will forever 
continue (II. 418 and 423), though in a more purified form, does 
not lead him to have recourse to metaphysical ideas. Just as there 
are Marxites more Marxian than Marx himself, so Schaffle seems to 
out-Darwin Darwin when he says that ‘‘all processes of social de- 
velopment are subject to the law of natural selection.’’ (I. 306.) 
He actually reproaches Darwin for recognizing other fundamental 
factors in evolution. The difference between morality and law is 
defined as follows: ‘‘ Morality means self-determination; law 
means the will of society, enforced by government.’’ Both law 
and morality regulate social relationships, and are called into exist- 
ence by the interests of individual and collective self-preservation 
(I. 336), not in order to establish perfect peace, but to regulate 
social conflict. (I. 337.) 

Thus moral actions are explained as being the final product of an 
enlightened instinct of self-preservation, which best selects the 
means under the law of natural selection. At the same time the 
“true idea of duty and of virtue’’ is not without its influence 
(I. 568), except in the individualistic, utilitarian morality. The 
moment that an individual feels himself to be a member of society, 
the utility of apparently useless actions becomes apparent; and 
the mere utilitarian explanation that ‘‘ obedience to law and the 
fulfilment of moral duty are but the expressions of a deluded sel- 
fishness’’ (I. 340) is rendered worthless. The difference between 
the two stand-points is not important, for that utility which also 
benefits the individual as well as society is the final criterion. But, 
according to Schiaffle, ‘‘ the law of the survival of the fittest is the 
only clear formula for a moral order of the world” (I. 566); and 
he holds that morality and usefulness are in the end identical. 
Although these assertions are open to serious doubt, if set up as 
part of scientific ethics, they suffice for the purpose of the author, 
who wishes to demonstrate that social reformatory ideas can be 
realized. In order to do this, he has to reckon with the egoistic 
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inclinations of the men of his time. By recognizing the identity 
of private and public interest, the whole moral level is to be raised, 
without which collectivism, the author’s economic ideal, would 
crumble to pieces. (II. 373.) The means of production must 
gradually be socialized, and family property must be confined to 
that which is needed for the fulfilment of the special requirements 
of the family. (I. 69.) But family property must not be identified 
with and mistaken for business capital. (I. 75.) It isimpossible to 
say in how far the public mind is already in favor of such changes. 

Schaffle seems to consider sociology to be much less developed 
than the ‘‘ psychology of the senses and the emotions.’’ Jodl’s 
excellent ‘* Lehrbuch der Psychologie’ shows that the latter also is 
defective. In psychological questions the author inclines towards 
Lotze and Wundt. 

Schaffle’s complete work may be characterized as an attempt to 
discover a new form of society which shall steer safely between the 
Scylla of proletarianism and the Charybddis of state socialism. 
(I. 147.) He wishes all indispensable authority intrusted to an 
intellectual aristocracy (I. 187-188) and warns against an exagger- 
ated democracy. For, as he truly says, even the will of all is not 
necessarily the best social will. He makes a strong point against 
the illusions of anarchism in urging the necessity of law, even in 
the midst of universal morality ; without law ‘‘ no moral power can 
find its true sphere, limits, and application.’’ (I. 245.) On the 
other hand, an excessive extension of the sphere of law would 
‘¢weaken the moral spirit,’’ by ‘‘ narrowing the free play of moral- 
ity.’’ (I. 248.) Schaffle thinks that human development is best 
represented, not as a continual struggle upward nor as a straight 
line nor even as a spiral line, but as a curve which gradually rises 
in spite of many depressions (I. 311), no result of development 
being entirely lost’’ (I. 314). He believes in ‘‘a law of organiza- 
tion according to ever higher standards, which insures future prog- 
ress by eliminating the unfit.”’ (I. 378.) ‘‘ A progressive devel- 
opment of public collective power causes individualism to recede 
and socialism to advance.’’ ‘Liberty and equality are not mere 
ethical principles,’’ and do not, according to Schaffle, regulate the 
social struggle, but by means of this struggle they are brought into 
prominence. (I. 354.) ‘* Law and morality pave the way for liberty 
and equality by releasing the highest possible amount of power of 
collective self-preservation.’’ Equality is not to be understood as 
a mechanical equalization of unequals, but as equal liberty to exer- 
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cise one’s abilities. Consequently, after the abolition of private 
capital and the introduction of a collectivistic order, all demands 
will not be satisfied in the same measure (II. 200) ; the superior, 
the more competent, must obtain their rights as well as the more 
needy. Unequal wages for unequal tasks ought to be the solution 
of the new society. (I. 517.) It would cause far smaller differ- 
ences of income than are to be found under the present capitalistic 
system. The offer of premiums as an economic stimulus would 
also be in place. Like other consistent evolutionists (I. 518; II. 
312), Schaffle thinks that a sleepy atmosphere of lukewarm com- 
forts is not so desirable for the future welfare of humanity as the 
more bracing atmosphere of constant struggle for a higher develop- 
ment of culture. But this sally against the Social Democrats 
implies a recognition of the present order of society, which by 
means of hereditary capital lessens the chances of the gifted poor. 
Schaffle demands a state of affairs in which (general education 
being accessible to all) personal worth shall be the only ground of 
rivalry, and victory be determined by superior personal value. (I. 
557-) Otherwise, social selection will be imperfect and our civili- 
zation tainted with barbarism. Schaffle does not fall into the error 
of certain liberal theorists, who consider the brutal struggle for 
existence in Nature as an example of that which holds good for 
man. An artificially perfected nature is what man is recommended 
to imitate. (I. 571.) Such a reform of the nation’s economy as 
would secure with honor, dignity, and self-respect a moderate 
increase of one’s income would be of inestimable value. (I. 433). 
Not only the material want of the lower classes, but the intellectual 
and moral poverty of all sections of society is involved in the 
present economic order and compels its abolition. 

Schaffle does not make the mistake of saying that the abolition 
of capital means the dissolution of the family. He declares that 
in the present order of society true marriage and true family life 
are almost impossible, The reviewer agrees with him that ‘‘ uni- 
versal monogamy, not a return to hetairism, is the goal of the 
future.’’ (II. 87.) But it should be added that recent re- 
searches, especially those of Earnest Grosse and Heinrich Cunow, 
have tended to undermine the opinion, based chiefly upon the 
authority of Lubbock and Morgan, that a lawless promiscuous- 
ness prevailed in the first stages of social development. We also 
agree with Schaffle that monogamy, which imposes the duty of 
providing for the children upon the parents, ‘‘affords a suf- 
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ficient stimulation and limitation of the procreative impulse.’’ 
It conduces to a rational control of population. The danger of 
over-population that attends an unrestricted fecundity is recog- 
nized by the author (I. 405), but the means of prevention which 
he suggests are inadequate. (I. 417-421.) This is the most difficult 
practical problem which awaits the future. 

In spite of his dislike for a blind democracy, Schiaffle is opposed 
to limiting the equality of citizens by an electoral property quali- 
fication, which Washington is said to have well characterized as 
follows: ‘‘ If I have a donkey, I vote; if the donkey dies, I don’t 
vote ; in reality, the donkey votes and not I.’’ 

True democracy,’’ says Schaffle, ‘‘ places the greatest possible 
variety of power at the disposal of the State.’’ (II. 498.) He 
will be opposed by strenuous Democrats when he says that, apart 
from general education and an approximate equality of income, 
what pure democracy needs is a classification of the professions. 
While the present order of society exists, universal equal suffrage 
is relatively best ; but the present electoral system is, nevertheless, 
bad. (II. 499.) Schaffle therefore thinks that society should be 
altered from top to bottom. He wishes to see capitalism abolished 
and replaced by collectivism (described II. 300-342), which while 
not doing away with competition entirely, will yet restrict it. The 
present system, which is demoralized more and more by the con- 
stant grasping for immediate profits, is harmful economically in that 
private profits are sought for at the expense of the general interests 
of the public. (II. 290.) But the esthetic as well as the economic 
and moral advantages of a just order of society are emphasized. 
‘* Art and literature, heretofore enjoyed only by the privileged 
classes and tainted with their corruption, would be spread among 
the whole people.’’ (II. 91.) The material conditions of society, 
which are necessary to promote the liberal arts, are mentioned here 
and elsewhere. (II. 386-390.) It is maintained that the arts are 
- abused by the ruling classes (II. 389), and that only a democratic 
form of society can restore them to their full dignity. Schiffle 
shows his confidence in the future of democracy by his opinion of 
the conditions prevailing in the United States. (II. 648.) In this 
he differs from Ludwig Stein, whose opinions were recently dis- 
cussed in this JouRNAL, with whom he otherwise has much in com- 
mon. The final outcome of human struggle, according to Schiaffle, 
is a mere matter of conjecture. As it is not a scientific question, 
its answer can only be guessed. Schiffle’s work contributes many 
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fruitful ideas in regard to the present social struggles. The new 
revised edition commands respect as the product of a scientific mind 
that is free from the entanglements of partisanships. 

Emit REIcH, 
UNIVERSITY OF VIENNA. 


MODERN RaTIONALISM: Being a Sketch of the Progress of the 
Rationalistic Spirit in the Nineteenth Century. By Joseph Mc- 
Cabe. London: Watts and Co.,1897. Pp. 163. 


The rationalistic spirit, according to Mr. McCabe, is the out- 
come of the principle that ‘‘ reason is the supreme criterion of all 
truth, whether in secular or religious, natural or supernatural 
spheres.’’ It has given rise to various systems of thought at dif- 
ferent times, which have all received the name of ‘‘ Rationalism,’’ 
since they all bore the same relation to the most generally accepted 
theories of the time; but ‘‘ modern Rationalism is a system which 
rejects both natural and supernatural theology, and is antagonistic 
to the orthodox churches on every point.’’ 

Chapter I., pointing out the development of the rationalizing 
tendency within the church, contains an account of the rise of the 
Broad Church party, and of the modifications allowed in the inter- 
pretations put upon some of the orthodox doctrines. Passing on 
to attacks from without, the author recognizes in Biblical criticism a 
weapon wherewith Rationalism can attack church doctrine from a 
new and independent position ; for he considers that not only is it 
seen to be in many points unacceptable from its intrinsic unreason- 
ableness even to the mind of the theologian, but the sacred litera- 
ture from which it is believed to have arisen is proved to be his- 
torically, and (in the case of the Old Testament) ethically, false: 
the alleged authorship of many of the books of both the Old and 
the New Testament is spurious ; hence follows the collapse of their 
claim to be regarded as specially inspired. The destructive work 
of the ‘‘ higher critics’? upon the Christian doctrines themselves 
and the authority on which they are based is supplemented by 
theories arising from the sciences of comparative religion and com- 
parative mythology as to the natural growth of these doctrines. 
They are found to have so many points in common with the beliefs 
and rituals of other religions and mythologies that it is no long 
step to the assumption of a common origin. 

So far, Mr. McCabe has been dealing with the conflict between 
ideas tested by reason and beliefs accepted upon the authority of 
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tradition ; in the rest of the book (Chaps. IV., V., VI.) he under- 
takes to show that the rationalist comes out victorious from con- 
tending with the philosopher. He here identifies the rationalistic 
with the empirical spirit, and any philosophy that has an idealistic 
tendency (Hegel’s excepted) he regards as an attempt to save the 
vital points of religion by having recourse to reason ; while in so 
far as it abandons this (illegitimate) object it apparently results in 
nothing of any permanent value. The only result which can be 
caught hold of from among all the systems whose ‘‘ rise, conflict, 
and decay’’ (p. 118) have been traced on the dozen preceding 
pages in a series of cursory glances, is ‘‘ the theory of a division of 
the possible objects of perception into noumena and phenomena, 
and the complementary doctrine of the phenomenal character of 
all our perceptions ;’’ and herein is said to lie the condemnation of 
all speculative philosophy, for ‘‘ the tendency of modern science is 
to suppress the duality which the metaphysicians have created’’ 
(p. 119). When we find, however, that this duality is treated by 
the author as one and the same with that of substance and accidents, 
this being disproved by the discovery that (¢.g.) sounds and colors 
are only modes of the sonorous colored body, and not separate 
entities, we cannot feel satisfied with this abrupt dismissal of meta- 
physics by physics. In a further chapter on religion and science, 
the general outcome of the latter is contrasted with the view of the 
universe afforded by the former ; it is found that reason compels us 
to accept the mechanical theory, and that this means the suppres- 
sion of the permanent elements of religion. The speculative 
attempts to support theism having failed, anti-rationalists finally 
resort to ethics; the fear of losing morality is regarded as a reason 
for propping up the belief in the supernatural. As rationalism, 
however, is able to construct a system of ethics (viz., utilitarianism) 
on a purely humanitarian basis, theism loses its last chance; and 
the rationalist may claim to be something more than a destroyer, 
since he ‘‘ teaches elevated social and ethical ideals to humanity.’ 

The book is summary in style, which is perhaps to be expected 
in what is professedly a ‘‘sketch;’’ but it is also overcrowded 
with references to the work of others, and is at the same time dog- 
matic: so many opinions are quoted, so many systems of thought 
are traversed in the space of six short chapters, that the reader 
must be excused for doubting whether justice has been done in all 
cases ; and it is dogmatic in seeking to impress the reader with the 
supremacy of materialism by means of long lists of its partisans, 
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rather than by an examination of their arguments. We are given 
this choice: rely on authority, and believe in orthodox Christianity, 
or rely on reason, and accept scientific materialism. But, surely, 
we should be given some ground for identifying the rationalistic 
spirit, which is defined as that which relies on reason alone in the 
ascertainment of truth, with the scientific spirit (in the narrower 
sense). The result of this identification is that no place is left for 
idealism, which does not rest on the authority of tradition. It is 
hastily brushed aside as unscientific, though why it should be re- 
jected by those who wish to reach truth by reasoning is left unex- 
plained : for the unsupported reiteration of the statement that the 
struggles of philosophic systems have left no abiding result cannot 
be called argument. The chapter on rationalism and philosophy 
is, in fact, the least satisfactory of the book: it is, ¢.g., impossible 
to accept this account of Hegel on p. 117: ‘‘ The foundation prin- 
ciple in his system is the identity of the idea of being and the idea 
of nothing. Both are forms of the combining idea of becoming, 
and every thought is a poise between two contradictories. Thus 
the laws of thought are also the laws of being. Logic is meta- 
physics. . . .’’ Certainly the accounts of most philosophic sys- 
tems are more intelligible than this; but nowhere is idealism 
brought to a definite issue with materialism, so that we might 
judge of the latter’s claim to supersede the former: the antithesis 
emphasized is only that between science and revealed religion. 
For this reason, the open-minded reader will probably gain no 
convictions, nor will the idealist be shaken ; though the previously 
convinced ‘‘ rationalist’’ may feel a thrill of satisfaction on reading 
the presentment of his views in so triumphant a light. There is, 
at any rate, no fear of losing hold of the main point among the 
intricacies of argument, for the book is clearly written. 


M. FLETCHER. 
G1RTON COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


CurisTIAN InstTiITUTIONS. By Alexander V. G. Allen, D.D., 
Professor of Ecclesiastical History in the Episcopal School in 
Cambridge. New York, 1897. Pp. xxii, 577. 


A work on Christian institutions from so well-known a writer as 
Dr. Allen demands notice in this JouRNAL, both because it touches 
at many points the history of practical ethics, and because religious 
institutions are an integral part of the social structure in which 
ethical life finds its expression. The present work first took shape 
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in a series of Lowell Lectures which the author delivered some 
five years ago. Possibly the reader will feel that in some places 
the lecture-style is too evident in the book as it is completed. The 
field, so we read in the preface, is a very large one, and the author 
feels justified in making such a selection of topics as will best illus- 
trate his conception of the growth of Christianity. His special 
aim, we are told further, is to present different institutions ‘‘ with 
reference to their mutual relationships.’’ Of the three divisions of 
the work, the discussion of the organization of the church occupies 
half the volume, while the remainder is nearly equally divided be- 
tween the treatment of the development of doctrine and that of 
Christian worship. 

Under the heading of church organization, the author treats of 
the rise of the episcopate and of the papacy. The reader will be 
impressed by the clearness and candor with which the earlier history 
of these institutions is traced through the documents of the first 
Christian centuries. The discussions of Lightfoot and of Hatch 
are corrected in many details. Dr. Allen’s conclusion is that the 
local church in the Apostolic age had three classes of officers, —pres- 
byters, deacons, and bishops (usually the latter from the board of 
presbyters). ‘‘ These titles, bishop and presbyter, stood from the 
first for distinct functions, and while they may seem to be used in- 
terchangeably, the distinction always existed beneath the apparent 
identity. . . . Moral instruction and guidance of the young were 
the function of the presbyter ; superintendence of the worship, the 
care of the funds, and the responsibility for the poor were the 
sphere of the bishop, in which he was assisted by the deacons’’ 
(pp. 85-86). No less interesting is the account of the conflict of 
monasticism with the episcopate (Chapter IX.), and of the rise of 
the papacy (Chapter XI.). 

The second division, on the Catholic creeds and the develop- 
ment of doctrine, is on a smaller scale, since the same topic is 
treated by Dr. Fisher in a separate volume of this series. At many 
points Dr. Allen finds some contact between the development of 
the creeds and that of other Christian institutions ; one does not, 
however, find a close unity between this section and those which 
precede and follow it. 

The third division, on Christian worship, treats of a more difficult 
as well as a more interesting topic. Chapter I., entitled Baptism, 
after a few words on the rite of baptism, discusses the attitude of the 
church towards ethical questions. That so little attention should be 
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paid to baptism itself is strange indeed. The discussion of the cate- 
chumenate, of the medizval system of discipline with its indulgences 
and its purgatory, and of the ethical influence of the doctrine of 
justification by faith, has very much to interest the ethical student. 
Chapter II. treats of principles that effected the cultus. Instead of 
tracing to the religious environment of the early church the influ- 
ences by which cultus was transformed in the first four centuries, 
Dr. Allen holds that the changes in Christianity were the product 
of the same forces which were at work on the remnants of heathen- 
ism in the Greco-Roman world ; and he holds further that these 
forces were primarily philosophical. Beginning with Plato the old 
nature religion had been undermined and man had been set over 
against nature as the lord of nature. The influence of this world- 
wide movement is found in Gnosticism and in Manicheism. But 
there was a philosophical reaction from this position, which finally 
took shape in Neoplatonism. This reaction is responsible for the 
revival of nature-worships, and for a corresponding change in 
Christian ritual. Such generalizations are very attractive to many 
readers, but I cannot think that the history of seven centuries can 
be satisfactorily stated in this brief formula. And granted that 
the formula is correct, much more may be done to make clear the 
manner of its application. This is well illustrated in the case of 
the concluding chapter. The different stages in the development 
of the Lord’s Supper are clearly described so as to bring out its 
characteristic forms in successive periods as well as in different 
localities. Still, the reader of Hatch and of Anrichs will feel that 
much more might be said about the concrete influences at work in 
the modification of this ritual in the first four centuries. 
ARTHUR FAIRBANKS. 


YALE UNIVERSITY. 


THE SACRED Books OF THE OLD AND NEw TESTAMENTS. A 
New English Translation, with Explanatory Notes and Pictorial 
Illustrations. Prepared by Eminent Biblical Scholars of Europe 
and America, and Edited with the assistance of Horace Howard 
Furness. By Paul Haupt, Professor in Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co., 1898. Part VII., 
Jupcgs, by G. F. Moore, D.D., Professor in Andover Theologi- 
cal Seminary, pp. 99; Part X., IsaiaH, by T. K. Cheyne, M.A., 

D.D., Oriel Professor of the Interpretation of Holy Scripture at 

Oxford, etc., pp. 215. Part XIV., Psatms, by J. Wellhausen, 
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D.D., Professor in the University of Géttingen. Pp. 237, large 

8vo, boards. 

Some time ago nine parts of the ‘‘ Polychrome Bible’ appeared 
in Hebrew: now, at last, three parts have appeared in English. 
We shall speak only of the latter here. 

The aim of the ‘‘ Polychrome Bible,’’ which seems intended to 
include only the Old Testament, is to bring before the general 
public, in an attractive and easily intelligible form, the results of 
the so-called ‘‘higher criticism,’’ and to lend to these results the 
authority of the highest and most varied scholarship. With this 
view, color has been freely applied to distinguish the different 
documents used in the compilation of the different books, and 
each book has been assigned to a different well-known scholar, 
without regard to denomination; Catholics alone, seemingly, 
taking no part. ‘‘The Polychrome Bible is translated into the 
language of to-day, and the chief aim has been to make its mean- 
ing clear and intelligible.’ ‘‘ The text is accompanied by pictorial 
illustrations from Assyrian and Egyptian monuments, photographs 
of Biblical sites, etc., together with explanatory notes and historical 
and critical introductions to the several books. These comments 
represent the ripest fruits of research.’’ 

Of the three parts before us ‘‘Isaiah’’ is the best; ‘‘ Judges’’ 
comes next, and ‘‘ Psalms’’ last. Of the first, it would hardly be 
possible to speak too highly. Not only are the different docu- 
ments carefully distinguished on reasonable principles, but the 
translation is admirable, and the notes just what they should be, 
brief, pointed, illuminating. Though the result takes from Isaiah 
much that has long falsely passed under his name, and leaves him 
with a mere fragmentary remnant, yet that remnant is so strong, 
simple, and suited to its ends that we learn to think much more 
of him as a prophet and as a patriot than we did before. What is 
taken from him is assigned to different authors and epochs, thus 
giving and receiving new light. The total book extends over a 
period of four hundred and sixty-five years,—from 740 to 275 B.C., 
and is the work of many hands. Even the ‘Second Isaiah’’ is 
very composite. 

What has been said in praise of ‘‘ Isaiah’’ may almost be repeated 
with regard to ‘‘ Judges,’’ although the effect of this is hardly so 
stimulating; but ‘‘ Psalms’’ is something of a disappointment. 
The translation, made by Dr. Furness, from Wellhausen’s German, 
is heavy and wooden, and the notes, though eked out by Dr. 
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Haupt, are meagre and unsatisfactory. What shall we say to a 
piece of translation like this? 
“He laughs whose throne is in heaven, 

At them the Lord scoffs, 

Until in his wrath he says to them, 

In his fury affrighting them :— 

‘Is it not I who my King have established 

On Zion, holy mountain of mine ?’”’ 

In the same (second) psalm, v. 12, we read, ‘‘ Adopt a modest de- 
meanor,’’ for the usual ‘‘ kiss the son,’’ although in the Hebrew the 
corresponding words are omitted as corrupt and unintelligible. We 
are not told what the new rendering stands for. The translation 
of Psalm CX. is a distinct failure, and could easily be improved. 
One cannot but regret that this book was not assigned to Dr. 
Cheyne, whose ‘‘ Psalms’’ and ‘‘ Origin of the Psalter’’ show him 
to be eminently fitted to deal with it. 

But this is not the place for minute criticism, Let us ask what 
the ethical importance of the ‘‘ Polychrome Bible’’ is? It consists 
in the fact that the new translation will go a long way to present 
the Bible in its true light, to deprive it of all supernatural authority 
and prophetic glamour, and to assign it to its proper place among 
the intelligible agencies of history. And this is no small advan- 
tage; for there is hardly any greater obstacle to the cause of high 
thinking and noble human practice at the present day than the 
belief in supernatural authority, which the old view of the Bible 
maintains and fosters. Break this up, leaving reason, love, and 
human will to do their work untrammelled, and the salvation of 
mankind will advance with rapid steps. But, alas! how long will 
it be before the inert Christian world, sunk in dull orthodox leth- 
argy, will awake to the meaning, or even the existence, of the 
** Polychrome Bible’! For many years yet, we may expect a ‘‘ con- 
spiracy of silence’ to keep its truths locked up from those who 
most need them. In thousands of pulpits the old views of the 
Bible will long be unctuously proclaimed, with slurs at those men 
whose scholarship dares to doubt that it is divinely inspired down 
to the last Massoretic iota. But, after all, the truth is out, and the 
death of supernaturalism and the triumph of science are only ques- 
tions of time. 

The exterior of the volumes before us is not attractive, and many 
of the illustrations seem useless and out of place. All the modern 
landscapes might have been omitted with advantage. 

Tuomas DavIDsoN. 

New York. 
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THOMAS AND MATTHEW ARNOLD, AND THEIR INFLUENCE ON ENG- 
LIsH EpucaTIon. By Sir Joshua Fitch, M.A., LL.D. London: 
Heineman, 1897. 

ARNOLD OF RuGBy: His ScHoor Lire AND CONTRIBUTIONS TO Epu- 
caTION. Edited by J. J. Findlay, M.A. Cambridge University 
Press, 1897. 


More than ordinary interest must attach to a volume from a man 
so eminently qualified by training, experience, and insight as is 
Sir Joshua Fitch, to assign its legitimate sphere of influence to the 
‘‘radiant vigor,’’ and the strength, ‘‘ zealous, beneficent, firm,’’ 
of Thomas Arnold. And we have every right to expect an appre- 
ciative, weighty, and impartial criticism from the friend and col- 
league of ‘‘ Matthew, a child of light, the son after the flesh of 
Thomas of Gath, that doughty Philistine.’ Sir Joshua has more 
than fulfilled these expectations in the charming essays forming the 
first of the above volumes. Every teacher or layman who is inter- 
ested in the wider field of educational politics should read this 
book in which is set forth so simply, so clearly, and in such beau- 
tiful English, the life-work, in its relation to the educational re- 
quirements of the present day, of the father and son who have 
been so finely compared to a modern Savonarola and Erasmus. 
But who corrected the author’s proofs? Did Mirabeau say, 
‘*gouverner c’est regner, tout se reduit la’? Again, ‘‘ Causeries 
de Lundi’’ (pp. 243, 244), ‘“‘abiturientem examen’’ (p. 218), 
‘‘recevoir’’ (p. 216), ‘‘litterateur’’ (p. 157), are pretty bad, while 
Ex napépyov (p. 70) is intolerable. Finally, although Arnold’s 
‘*name will stand out conspicuously with Tennyson and Brown- 
ing,’’ some daring spirit has deemed it necessary to make many 
an alteration in the punctuation of the quotations from Arnold’s 
poems. These unpardonable blotches mar an entirely admirable 
picture of two noble educational reformers. 

Mr. Findlay’s latest contribution to pedagogic literature consists 
of selections from Stanley’s ‘‘ Life,’” Arnold’s sermons and essays 
on educational topics, a useful bibliography, and last, but by no 
means least, an Analytical Index of Arnold’s principles according 
to the Herbartian ‘‘ division of topics in educational science.” 

Dr. Percival contributes an excellent Introduction, exhibiting 
Arnold as ‘‘a prophet among schoolmasters.’’ It is curious that 
Arnold, who had such a thorough grasp of the ethical significance 
of education, should have left behind him no evidence of any sys- 
tematic treatment of the theory of the subject. 
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Mr. Findlay’s work has been well done, and will no doubt find 
a wide and appreciative audience. 


W. J. GREENSTREET. 
MARLING SCHOOL, STROUD, 


My Quest For Gop. By John Trevor. London: ‘Labor 
Prophet”’ Office, 1897. 


Mr. Trevor has given us what is practically a journal intime of 
the development in his religious opinions, a record of many changes. 
Born and brought up in an atmosphere of uncompromising Calvin- 
ism, he went through the terrors of hell and the joys of conversion 
natural to the school; gradually he felt the influence of broader 
conceptions, views that made room for the interests of this world, 
instead of leaving ‘‘on the one hand the scheme of salvation, on 
the other all the facts and activities of life ;’’ then followed, with 
curious abruptness, the loss of his belief in the literal inspiration of 
the Bible and the consequent downfall of his orthodox conviction, 
an intervening period of sceptical gloom, and finally a renewed 
and strengthened confidence in God, intimately though obscurely 
connected with an active belief in the ‘‘ Labor Movement.’’ The 
book, it is evident, springs from a genuine spiritual experience, and 
is impressive and valuable as such, but one could wish often for 
greater definiteness of thought. It may be profoundly true that 
‘‘the goal of evolution is the awakening of the consciousness of 
God in us,’’ and significant that Mr. Trevor’s experiences have led 
him to this conclusion ; but he gives no reason for the faith that is 
in him; where we look for argument we find only the statement 
that ‘‘ these things are personal,’ ‘‘ above rule and dogma,’’ and 
the like. It is not clear what place Mr. Trevor would assign to the 
intellect in the moral and religious life; sometimes he seems to 
exclude it altogether, without realizing what this exclusion means. 
Does he really think, for example, that a man can rest in the posi- 
tion that these two commands of the moral law, ‘‘ Thou shalt tell 
no lie,’’ and ‘‘ Thou shalt do no unkind deed,’’ can never be har- 
monized on earth? 

F. MELIAN STAWELL. 

Lonpon. 
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A Stupy OF ETHICAL PRINCIPLES. By Professor James Seth, M.A. Third 
edition, revised and enlarged. Edinburgh and London: William Black- 
wood & Sons, 1898. 

[Considerably improved. The chapter on Method is rewritten, and the view 
that Ethics should be treated as a Formative Science is definitely adopted. The 
place of pleasure is more fully discussed than in previous editions. Fairly com- 
plete references to the literature of the subject are given at the end of each 
chapter, and a useful Index has been added. The metaphysical discussions are 
still retained at the end, but somewhat apologetically. There can be little 
doubt that in its new form it isa much more satisfactory text-book for students 
than it was before; but it may be doubted whether it would not be rendered still 
more useful by the omission of the more purely metaphysical parts, which are 
puzzling to the beginner and probably unsatisfying to the more advanced 
student. ] 

THE ORIGIN AND GROWTH OF THE MORAL INsTINCT. Intwovelumes. By 
Alexander Sutherland, M.A. London, New York, and Bombay: Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1898. 

Stup1Es oF Goop AND Evi; A Series of Essays upon Problems of Philosophy 
and of Life. By Josiah Royce. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1898. 

THE Etuics oF Hoopes, as contained in Selections from his Works. With an 
Introduction by E. Henshey Sneath. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1898. 

SoctaL Evo.ution. By Benjamin Kidd. Nineteenth thousand. With Ap- 
pendix, containing a Reply to Criticisms. London and New York: Macmillan 
& Co., 1898. [Besides the Reply to Criticisms, which is in the main a repro- 
duction of an article in the Nineteenth Century, the new edition of this popu- 
lar work contains aserviceable Index. The “ Reply to Criticisms’’ scarcely 
seems to be what it is called. It is rather a kind of résumé of the point of 
view.] 

THe Works oF GEORGE BERKELEY, D.D., Bishop of Cloyne. Edited by 
George Sampson. With a Biographical Introduction by Rt. Hon. A. J. 
Balfour, M.A. Vol. II. London: George Bell & Sons, 1898. [Contains 
Essays in the “ Guardian ;”” Concerning Motion; Essay towards Preventing 
the Ruin of Great Britain; Proposal for Supplying Churches in Foreign Plan- 
tations; Verses; a Sermon; Alciphron, or the Minute Philosopher; Theory 
of Vision Vindicated and Explained. ] 

A HANDBOOK OF PuBLIC INTERNATIONAL LAw. By T. J. Lawrence, M.A., 
LL.D. Fourth edition. London: Macmillan & Co.; New York: The Mac- 
millan Co., 1898. [An interesting text-book on the subject, containing Part I., 
Introductory; Part II., The Law of Peace; Part III., The Law of War; 
Part IV., The Law of Neutrality.] 

A ConcisE History oF RELIGION. By F. J. Gould. Vol. I., comprising 
Sketches of the Chief Religions of the World, with the exception of Judaism, 
Christianity, and Mohammedanism. Vol. II., containing a History of Judaism 

and Jewish Sacred Literature, with a chapter on the Religious Environment 

of Early Christianity. Vol. III., containing a History of Christian Origins 
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and of Jewish and Christian Literature to the end of the Second Century. 
London: Watts & Co., 1893, 1895, 1897. 

GUESSES AT THE RIDDLE OF EXISTENCE, and Other Essays on Kindred Sub- 
jects, By Goldwin Smith, D.C.L. New York and London: Macmillan, 
1898. 

ANARCHISM: a Criticism and History of the Anarchist Theory. By E. V. 
Zenker. Translated from the German. London: Methuen & Co., 1898. 

MARCUS AURELIUS ANTONINUS TO HIMSELF: an English translation, with In- 
troductory Study on Stoicism and the Last of the Stoics. By Gerald H. Ren- 
dall, M.A., Litt. D. London and New York: Macmillan & Co., 1898. 

POLITICAL CRIME. By Louis Proal. London: T. Fisher Unwin, 1898. 

EVOLUTIONAL ETHICS AND ANIMAL PsyCHOLOGY. ByG. P. Evans. London: 
William Heinemann, 1898. 

A THEORY OF LIFE DEDUCED FROM THE EVOLUTION PHILOSOPHY. By Sylvan 
Drey. London: Williams & Norgate, 1898. [A pamphlet, giving a brief 
summary of Herbert Spencer’s point of view in Ethics.] 

La DOTTRINA DELLA COSCIANZA MORALE NELLO SPENCER. (Opera Premiata 
dalla R, Academia dei Lincei.) Dott. Giuseppe Zuccante, Milano. Lonigo: 
Prem. Tipographia Gio. Gaspari, 1896. 

CoNDOTTA BUONA E CONDOTTA CATTIVA SECONDO LO SPENCER. Dott. Giu- 
seppe Zuccante. Roma: Tipographia di Giovanni Balbi, 1896, 

L’ASPETTO BIOLOGICO DELLA CONDOTTA SECONDO LO SPENCER. Dr. Giuseppe 
Zuccante. Roma: Tipographia di Giovanni Balbi, 1896. 

THE BUILDING OF THE INTELLECT. A Contribution towards Scientific Method 
in Education. By Douglas M. Gane. London: Ellicot Stock, 1897. 

EveN As You ANDI, By Bolton Hall. London and New York: F. Tennyson 
Neely. 

THE ETHICAL WorLD. Edited by Stanton Coit. London, weekly. [The 
most striking feature of this paper, as it goes on from week to week, is the series 
of articles by Mr. F. J. Gould that appear under the heading “ The Children’s 
Page.’’ They consist of lessons in practical morals, mostly in illustration of the 
various virtues, It is to be hoped that they will afterwards be reproduced in the 
form of a book. Such a book could hardly fail to be of great value to those 
engaged in the teaching of morals. The paper also contains discussions of 
practical questions and notes on current topics. The question, for instance, as 
to the responsibility of bringing sentient beings into existence has recently been 
discussed in connection with the arguments of Mr. H. S. Salt in support of 
vegetarianism, the criticisms of these by Mr. Leslie Stephen and Professor D. 
G. Ritchie, and the reply of Mr. Salt. It seems to be clearly shown that vege- 
tarianism can hardly be defended from the point of view of the animals; on 
the assumption, at least, that for the animals good may be considered to be 
simply pleasure, and evil simply pain, and that a moderate degree of either 
may be held to counterbalance the other.] 

THE Economic Review. April, 1898. London: Rivington’s. [Contains, 
among other things, articles on “ The New Trades’ Combination Movement,” 
by E. J. Smith, and on “ The State in Relation to Education,” by John C. 
Medd, and a very interesting discussion on “ Individualism and Socialism,” 


by F. W. Hirst and Sidney Ball.] 
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PREFACE 


TO 


SACRED BOOKS OF THE EAST. 


(AMERICAN EDITION.) 


Joun Bricut, after carefully reading a translation 
of Plato by Benjamin Jowett, expressed his surprise 
that so able a scholar should have spent so many 
years on such a book. Though he was not a clas- 
sical scholar himself, John Bright was a man of 
great experience, of independent thought, of culti- 
vated taste, and of wide sympathies ; a man, more- 
over, ‘who had seen the cities of many men and 
had known their thoughts,’ and yet Plato’s Dia- 
logues were to him a strange and unmeaning book, 
a book hardly deserving a translation in our time. 

Can we expect a more kindly or more intelligent 
reception for the translations of the Sacred Books 
of the East? Many of them would probably have 
found even less favour in the eyes of John Bright 
than Plato, though it is well known that the subject 
of which they treat, religion, was very near to his 
heart. 

But the real East is far more removed from the 
West than is Greece, and the spirit of classical antiq- 
uity must always appeal far more powerfully even 
to those who are not scholars by profession than the 
religious and philosophical thoughts of Oriental na- 
tions. Add to this that the Sacred Books of the 
(a) 
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East belong mostly to a very distant period in the 
growth of the human mind, and are therefore re- 
moved from us, not only in space, but in time also, 
and we could hardly be surprised if even men of 
such wide sympathies as John Bright should shut 
these books after reading a few pages of them only. 

There are few literary works which we can appre- 
ciate without being educated and, so to say, accli- 
matised to the atmosphere in which they grew up. 
And though religion might seem to form an excep- 
tion, as being common to all mankind, yet religion 
also has, in different countries and in different periods 
of history, assumed such strange guises and disguises 
that the very name of religion would probably be 
denied to some of them, particularly by those who 
are most zealcusly devoted to whatever may be their 
own inherited form of faith. It is difficult for us 
to imagine that there could have been a religion 
without a belief in God, yet that religion which prob- 
ably has the largest number of followers at present, 
and has been in existence for five hundred years 
longer than Christianity, recognises no God, in our 
sense of the word, no creator, no ruler of the world, 
no Father of mankind. And yet, in spite of all that, 
no one can deny that it has proved a most beneficial 
religion ; it has rescued many of the nations of Asia 
from utter barbarism, nay, it has, even when carica- 
tured as Modern Buddhism, gained the hearts of 
many people both in Europe and America. 

The object with which I undertook this transla- 
tion of the Sacred Books of the East, has certainly 
not been that of proselytising. All I wished for was, 
with the assistance of some of my friends, to place 
before the English-speaking world a scholarly and 


THE UPANISHADS. Cc 


faithful translation of books on which millions of 
our fellow-men have staked the salvation of their 
souls. Such books cannot be indifferent to the true 
historian, nay, to any human being, if only on the 
old principle of Nzhzl humani a me alienum puto. 

So far my interests were only those of the his- 
torian, but I gladly confess that I had a secret hope 
also that by such a publication of the Sacred Books 
of all religions that were in possession of books of 
canonical authority, some very old prejudices might 
be removed, and the truth of St. Augustine’s words 
might be confirmed, that there is no religion without 
some truth in it, nay, that the ancients, too, were in 
possession of some Christian truths.!_ ‘What is now 
called the Christian religion,’ he wrote, ‘has existed 
among the ancients, and was not absent from the be- 
ginning of the human race until Christ came in the 
flesh, from which time the true religion, which ex- 
isted already, began to be called Christian.’ 

These are bold words, but even without going so 
far as St. Augustine, we may well hope that a study 
of the Sacred Books of the East may produce a 
kindlier feeling on the part of many people, and more 
particularly of missionaries, towards those who are 
called heathen, or even children of Satan, though 
they have long, though ignorantly, worshipped the 
God who is to be declared unto them. 

Another hope was that a study of other religions, 
if based on really trustworthy documents, would 
enable many people to understand and appreciate 


1 August. Retr., I., 13. . ‘Res ipsa, quae nunc religio Christiana 
nuncupatur, erat, apud antiquos, nee defuit ab initio generis humani, qu- 
ousque Christus veniret in carnem, unde vera religio, quae jam erat, coepit 


appellari Christiana.’ 
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assigned to the publication of twenty-four volumes 
may not, I hope, be much exceeded. 


THE SACRED Books OF THE East, TRANSLATED, WITH IN- 
TRODUCTIONS AND NOTES, BY VARIOUS ORIENTAL SCHOLARS, 
AND EpITED By F. Max MULLER. 


Apart from the interest which the Sacred Books of all religions 
possess in the eyes of the theologian, and, more particularly, of the 
missionary, to whom an accurate knowledge of them is as indispen- 
sable as a knowledge of the enemy’s country is to a general, these 
works have of late assumed a new importance, as viewed in the 
character of ancient historical documents. In every country 
where Sacred Books have been preserved, whether by oral tradi- 
tion or by writing, they are the oldest records, and mark the be- 
ginning of what may be called documentary, in opposition to 
purely traditional, history. 

There is nothing more ancient in India than the Vedas; and, if 
we except the Vedas and the literature connected with them, there 
is again no literary work in India which, so far as we know at 
present, can with certainty be referred to an earlier date than that 
of the Sacred Canon of the Buddhists. Whatever age we may 
assign to the various portions of the Avesta and to their final 
arrangement, there is no book in the Persian language of greater 
antiquity than the Sacred Books of the followers of Zarathustra, 
nay, even than their translation in Pehlevi. There may have been 
an extensive ancient literature in China long before Khung-fa-3ze 
and L4o-3ze, but among all that was rescued and preserved of it, 
the five King and the four Sha claim again the highest antiquity. 
As to the Koran, it is known to be the fountain-head both of the 
religion and of the literature of the Arabs. 

This being the case, it was but natural that the attention of the 
historian should of late have been more strongly attracted by these 
Sacred Books, as likely to afford most valuable information, not 
only on the religion, but also on the moral sentiments, the social 
institutions, the legal maxims of some of the most important nations 
of antiquity. There are not many nations that have preserved 
sacred writings, and many of those that have been preserved have 
but lately become accessible to us in their original form, through 
the rapid advance of Oriental scholarship in Europe. Neither 
Greeks, nor Romans, nor Germans, nor Celts, nor Slavs have 
left us anything that deserves the name of Sacred Books. The 


Sacred Books of the East. 
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that I object to dilettanti, if they only are what by 
their name they profess to be, devoted lovers, and not 
mere amateurs. The religions of antiquity must 
always be approached in a loving spirit, and the dry 
and cold-blooded scholar is likely to do here as 
much mischief as the enthusiastic sciolist. But true 
love does not ignore all faults and failings: on the 
contrary, it scans them keenly, though only in order 
to be able to understand, to explain, and thus to 
excuse them. To watch in the Sacred Books of 
the East the dawn of the religious consciousness 
of man, must always remain one of the most 
inspiring and hallowing sights in the whole history 
of the world; and he whose heart cannot quiver 
with the first quivering rays of human thought 
and human faith, as revealed in those ancient docu- 
ments, is, in his own way, as unfit for these studies 
as, from another side, the man who shrinks from 
copying and collating ancient MSS., or toiling 
through volumes of tedious commentary. What we 
want here, as everywhere else, is the truth, and the 
whole truth ; and if the whole truth must be told, 
it is that, however radiant the dawn of religious 
thought, it is not without its dark clouds, its chilling 
colds, its noxious vapours. Whoever does not 
know these, or would hide them from his own sight 
and from the sight of others, does not know and 
can never understand the real toil and travail of the 
human heart in its first religious aspirations; and 
not knowing its toil and travail, can never know 
the intensity of its triumphs and its joys. 

In order to have a solid foundation for a com- 
parative study of the religions of the East, we must 


have before all things complete and thoroughly 
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faithful translations of their sacred books. Extracts 
will no longer suffice. We do not know Germany, 
if we know the Rhine; nor Rome, when we have 
admired St. Peter’s. No one who collects and pub- 
lishes such extracts can resist, no one at all events, 
so far as I know, has ever resisted, the temptation 
of giving what is beautiful, or it may be what is 
strange and startling, and leaving out what is com- 
monplace, tedious, or it may be repulsive, or, lastly, 
what is difficult to construe and to understand. We 
must face the problem in its completeness, and I 
confess it has been for many years a problem to 
me, aye, and toa great extent is so still, how the 
Sacred Books of the East should, by the side of so 
much that is fresh, natural, simple, beautiful, and 
true, contain so much that is not only unmeaning, 
artificial, and silly, but even hideous and repellent. 
This is a fact, and must be accounted for in some 
way or other. 

To some minds this problem may seem to be no 
problem at all. To those (and I do not speak of 
Christians only) who look upon the sacred books of 
all religions except their own as necessarily the out- 
come of human or superhuman ignorance and de. 
pravity, the mixed nature of their contents may 
seem to be exactly what it ought to be, what they 
expected it would be. But there are other and 
more reverent minds who can feel a divine afflatus 
in the sacred books, not only of their own, but of 
other religions also, and to them the mixed character 
of some of the ancient sacred canons must always 
be extremely perplexing. 

I can account for it to’ a certain extent, though 


not entirely to my own satisfaction. Most of the 
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TWENTY-THIRD KHAWDA. 


1. There are three branches of the law. Sacrifice, 
study, and charity are the first’, 

2. Austerity the second, and to dwell as a Brah- 
mafarin in the house of a tutor, always mortifying 
the body in the house of a tutor, is the third. All 
these obtain the worlds of the blessed; but the 
Brahmasamstha alone (he who is firmly grounded 
in Brahman) obtains immortality. 

3. Pragdpati brooded on the worlds. From them, 
thus brooded on, the threefold knowledge (sacrifice) 
issued forth. He brooded on it, and from it, thus 
brooded on, issued the three syllables, Bhuvad, 
Svah. 

4. He brooded on them, and from them, thus 
brooded on, issued the Om. As all leaves are 
attached to a stalk, so is all speech (all words) 
attached to the Om (Brahman). Om is all this, 
yea, Om is all this. 


TWENTY-FOURTH KHAWDA. 


1. The teachers of Brahman (Veda) declare, as 
tne Prataz-savana (morning-oblation) belongs to the 
Vasus, the MAdhyandina-savana (noon-libation) to 


1 Not the first in rank or succession, but only in enumerating 
the three branches of the law. This first branch corresponds to the 
second stage, the asrama of the householder. Austerity is meant 
for the Vanaprastha, the third 4srama, while the third is intended 
for the BrahmaAarin, the student, only that the naish¢hika or per- 
petual Brahmaarin here takes the place of the ordinary student. 
The Brahmasamstha would represent the fourth 4srama, that of 
the Sannyasin or parivrag, who has ceased to perform any works, 


even the tapas or austerities of the Vanaprastha. 
haga Books of the East. 
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7. They went to their father Pragapati and said : 
‘Sir, who is the best of us?’ He replied: ‘He by 
whose departure the body seems worse than worst, 
he is the best of you.’ 

8. The tongue (speech) departed, and having 
been absent for a year, it came round and said: 
‘How have you been able to live without me ?’ 
They replied : ‘ Like mute people, not speaking, but 
breathing with the breath, seeing with the eye, 
hearing with the ear, thinking with the mind. Thus 
we lived,” Then speech went back. 

g. The eye (sight) departed, and having been 
absent for a year, it came round and said: ‘ How 
have you been able to live without me?’ They 
replied : ‘ Like blind people, not seeing, but breath- 
ing with the breath, speaking with the tongue, 
hearing with the ear, think'ng with the mind. Thus 
we lived.’ Then the eye went back. 

10. The ear (hearing) departed, and having been 
absent fora year, it came round and said: ‘ How 
have you been able to live without me?’ They 
replied: ‘ Like deaf people, not hearing, but breath- 
ing with the breath, speaking with the tongue, 
thinking with the mind. Thus we lived.’ Then 
the ear went back. 

11. The mind departed, and having been absent 
for a year, it came round and said: ‘How have 
you been able to live without me?’ They replied : 
‘Like children whose mind is not yet formed, but 
breathing with the breath, speaking with the tongue, 
seeing with the eye, hearing with the ear. Thus we 
lived.’ Then the mind went back. 

12. The breath, when on the point of departing, 
tore up the other senses, as a horse, going to start, 
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Tue UpPANISHADS contain the phil- 
osophy of the Veda. They have be- 
come the foundation of the later 
Vedanta doctrines, and indirectly of 
Buddhism. Schopenhauer, speaking 
of the Upanishads, says: ‘In the 
whole world there is no study so 
beneficial and so elevating as that of 
of the Upanishads. It has been the 
solace of my life, it will be the solace 
of my death.” 

THe ZENDA- AVESTA contains the 
relics of what was the religion of 
Cyrus, Darius, and Xerxes, and but 
for the battle of Marathon, might 
have become the religion of Europe. 
It forms to the present day the sacred 
book of the Parsis, the so-called fire- 
worshippers. 

PAHLAvi TEXTs comprise the 
theological literature of the revival 
of Zoroaster’s religion, beginning 
with the Sassanian dynasty. They are 
important for a study of Gnosticism. 

INsTITUTES oF VISHNU. A 
collection of legal aphorisms, closely 
connected with one of the oldest 
Vedic schools, the Ka¢has but con- 
siderably added to in later time. Of 
importance for a critical study of the 
Laws of Manu. 

THE DHAMMAPADA contains the 
quintessence of Buddhist morality. 
THe Suttra-NIPATA gives the authen- 
tic teaching of Buddha on some of the 
fundamental! principles of religion. 

ConFUucIus was a collector of an- 


cient traditions, not the founder of a 
new religion. As he lived in the 


sixth and fifth centuries B. C., his 
works are of unique interest for the 
study of Ethology. 


Extracts from 
The Introduction of 


Prof. F. Max Muller. 


‘‘To watch in the Sacred Books 
of the East the dawn of the 
religious consciousness of man, 
must always remain one of the 
most inspiring and hallowing 
sights in the whole history of 
the world.’”’ 


“Plato is strange till we know 
him; Berkeley is mystic, till for a 
time we have identified ourselves with 
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